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In this permanently temporary world, the seven 
years of Komotion's day to day existence seems like 
"a long time." Particularly since threats to put our 
future out to pasture have been real and imminent 
for awhile now, it was of considerable significance 
that we recently hosted an event entitled "What's 
Our Mission?" (referring to the neighborhood in 
which we reside). You can read more about the 
show itself in Newz & Reviewz but the question 
posed was vital to all of us who live and work in the 
borderlands of art and resistance, of marginalization 
and transgression, of creativity and cooperative effort. It was a heartwarming 
affirmation of the necessity and possibility for places like Komotion precisely 
because it exemplified the ways in which creative people from diverse back- 
grounds, communities and scenes, will seize an opportunity to connectwith each 
other in the face of (or, in fact, because of) all the fear and hatred being 
generated by a disintegrating social order. We have long said that Komotion 
is an alternative, an experiment. But after a time some things are not really so 
experimental any more. And what is actually, in substance, "alternative" is not 
so vague or vapid, either. By this I don't mean we do not continue to experiment 
or to seek to create an alternative to the dog eat dog, kill or be killed ethos of 
capitalism on parade. 

Quite the contrary. But we've learned a thing or two. And our experience 
convinces us that what the "powers that be" consider the limits of the possible 
and desirable are not; that their view of human nature is only a projection of their 
own narrow interests onto the rest of humanity; that, in fact, principles and ethics 

naturally emerge from within thedynamics of cooperative work suggesting more 

possibilities than are offered by the status quo. So, at this point, "Our Mission", 
has evolved into a broader, deeper exploration of creativity, community and 
identity amidst escalating tensions in disputed territories. We occupy a place, 
only five blocks from the Mission that was the original Spanish settlement here, 
which has enabled us to interact with an incredible hodgepodge of social 
groupings, not to mention wild individuals! Having been here this long has 
actually made us part of this larger community in ways none of us could have 
predicted. So, while it certainly doesn't "belong" to us, it is very much "our" 
place. Step outside and see the world. People from literally everywhere are 
walking by, walking around, walking through! As Captain Picard would say, 
"Engage." 
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A LOOK AT THE 
SOCIAL FUTURE OF CREATIVITY 


In the late 70s and early 80s I was working professionally as a 
musician in London. My experience of "creativity" there was very 
much a social one. As a saxophone player, I needed somebody to 
play some chords behind me, or at least laydown a groove of some 
sort. Guitarists, and pianists in particular, can play on their own 
easily, but a saxophone gets kind of tedious on its own, unless 
you're Sonny Rollins. So creativity for me very much involved other 
people — in my case, my buddy Eddie Kulak, who has since gone 
on to play with a lot of different bands, including Aztec Camera, 
Everything But the Girl, Hugh Harris, and now The Art of Noise. 

Ed and I used to get stoned in his apartment and jam with piano 
and saxophone. We spent hours in the way hundreds — nay 
thousands — of budding musicians do, sometimes writing some 
tunes based on our improvisations, sometimes turning the TV sound 
off and making our own soundtrack, butchering jazz tunes, 
learning to play Hawaii 5-0 (we later recorded it on our album) — 
you know the sort of thing. 

When Ed and I put our band together it seemed to reflect the 
idiosyncrasies of every member, and everyone was irreplaceable. 
We all had different backgrounds, in reggae, Motown, rock, or 
punk, and each of us brought something weird and different to the 
band. Subtle interactions in improvisation, or nifty little arrange- 
ment suggestions contributed by band members made every tune 
into a band composition. We were all old friends, disillusioned 
with the bands we were in, ready to try something new. On top of 
everything else, we were playing for an audience, for each other, 
for our girlfriends or prospective girlfriends or girlfriends we were 
yet to meet, sometimes we played to other musicians who were 
there, trying to show off a bit — it was a social thing, and gigs and 
rehearsals are social events too. 
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Now this fun little scene was quite successful for us, to our own great 
surprise. We recorded an album, played a lot of nice gigs in 
London and environs, including the legendary Marquee — a 
dump, really, in case you haven't been, because with the excuse 
of that oh-so European obsession for history they haven't cleaned 
Jt since the Stones played in the early 60s — we played the John 
Peel show (butt naked in the hallowed recording room of the BBC 
— but then it was only a radio show) — we had fun, and a 
manager, an agent, gigs galore, playing our music, whatever it 
was worth. 


But then we screwed everything up. Something happened — who 
knows what — and the same social thing that was so hip at first — 
the fact we were all friends, inspired each other, brought different 
things to the band — turned nasty, and we started fighting. Tunes 
by whoever was on the shit-list would get boycotted, rehearsals 
became Nazi drill-sessions, and we stopped having fun. By the 
time the band broke up, and our self-produced album was sold to 
a marginally bigger label, we were threatening to sue each other. 

So in a fit of pique I split for sunny California and put my saxophone 
away for a while. Through a very circuitous route, which included 
Timothy Leary and the C.I.A., I met Frank Barron, the legendary 
Irish wizard of creativity research, became interested in the nature 
of creativity, and immersed myself in academia, ending up with a 
Ph.D. It slowly dawned on me that none of the research that was 
being done really addressed one of the main issues that so excited 
me and then drove me away from music — the creativity of groups, 
social creativity, or the painful lack of it. 

Frank Barron had covered the ground on the issue of the creative 
person better than anyone, and his work implicitly pointed to a 
more social understanding of creativity. His latest book, as a matter 
of fact, is called No Rootless Flower — Thoughts On An Ecology 
of Creativity [Hampton Press, 1993). According to Frank Barron, 
the creative process involves a dialectic between psychic equilib- 
rium and disequilibrium, a constant tearing down and building up 
of ideas, images, and beliefs. Creative individuals score higher on 
measures of psychopathology (i.e., schizophrenia) than average. 


but they also score higher on Ego-strength — in other words, they 
can come back from whatever strange lands they've visited in their 
periods of disequilibrium, and don't get stuck there like psychotics, 
for instance. 

The term ego-strength is deceptive, though . It doesn't refer to a hard 
or "big" ego, like a fortress protecting us. It's rather the ability to 
let go more and more, to shed our defenses and become more open 
to experience — lighter rather than heavier, as it were. It's an ego 
in process, rather than a static one, constantly changing rather 
than stuck in one position it needs to defend. 

Creative individuals have the ego-strength to rally from setbacks, 
to deal with the kind of blows that come from critics, audiences, 
colleagues, or their own personal perception of a failure to live up 
to their own standards, for instance. They don't give up, and have 
faith in their own abilities and a commitment and passion for their 
projects that carries them through disappointments. Interestingly 
enough, they also feel those disappointments more strongly than 
the average person, but leverage the pain to their own advantage. 
They learn rather than repress. 

I have always been fascinated by a certain quality of positive 
'energy', for lack of a better word, which seems to come across in 
some people. 1 believe part of that energy, at least, originates in 
ego-strength, in that faith in the process of creative unfolding and 
a love for that process and those who take part in it with us. This 
faith and love is not blind, Pollyanna optimism. On the contrary, 
it arises more often than not out of an experience with the darker 
side of life, with pain and suffering, and an acceptance that no 
matterwhat, it's worth persisting, having faith, and expressing our 
love. It manifests itself at times in those feelings between a tear and 
a smile, those bittersweet moments when we seem to experience a 
great depth of feeling which goes beyond a simple label. 

Roddy Frame of Aztec Camera, who titled one of his recent albums 
Love, seems very adroit at capturing this feeling in his music. When 
I had the opportunity to hang out with him on his recent tour I was 
delighted to see him 'walk the talk,' both in his rapport with his 
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musicians and in the respectful way in which he dealt with his fans. 
Part of this energy arises out of a certain integrity, in which one is 

uncompromising about embodying artistic goals in one's daily life. 

Roddy's career choices reflect the same kind of unwillingness to 
compromise integrity for the sake of commercialism, combined 
with the ability to handle the commercial end with enough savvy so 
as not to get steamrollered out of existence. 

Creative individuals have certain othercharacteristics which create 
the right psychological 'ecosystem' in which creativity can flourish. 
These characteristics reflect their relationship to the world around 
them. According to Frank Barron's research creative individuals 
have Independence of Judgment (Think for Yourself), a consider- 
able Tolerance for Ambiguity (Accepting Uncertainty), an unusual 
Willingness to take Risks, great Openness to Experience (Little 
Denial or Repression), Preference for Complexity (No Easy 
Answers, Enjoying the Weird and Messy) and Androgyny. 

Some more findings; Creative men tend to show far greater 
degrees of empathy than the average, and creative women are 
more aggressive. Creative individuals are secure enough in them- 
selves to become temporarily insecure, to have their foundations 
challenged, their worlds turned upside down, and to become 
unbalanced — for a while. Then they re-organize as they integrate 
new experience. Whereas less creative individuals shut out stuff 
that might unhinge them, creative people go for it — they actively 
seek things out that will disturb their equilibrium. 

Through a meeting with Riane Eisler and David Loye I was led to 
look at creativity in women, an issue not much addressed in the 
research until recently — and where again Frank Barron had been 
a pioneer. I immediately remembered androgyny was a strong 
characteristic of creative people. Androgyny refers to the fact that 
research shows that in creative individuals, stereotypical gender 
role behaviors tend to break down and become meaningless. 
Creative individuals inhabit the full spectrum of potential human 
behaviors, feelings, and thought, and don't get locked into preex- 
isting notions of femininity and masculinity. Within creative indi- 
viduals, there exists a 'nurturing feminine matrix of creativity', as 


David Loye calls it, which nurtures and supports periods of 
disequilibrium, of search and confusion. But, I wondered, does this 
exist in our social systems, where "women's roles" have historically 
been confined to the private — the home — and not the public 
sphere of decision making, of policy? 

So I focused not just on the creativity that had not been allowed 
broad expression or recognition, in the arts and sciences, but the 
areas where women have, historically been allowed to express 
their creativity (although it was never called that) — in the home, 
with their families, in their relationships. In our polarized society, 
women and men are trained into certain roles, beliefs, and 
activities which are in some ways polar opposites. Simplistically, 
men are trained to be independent, dominant, abstract thinkers, 
and concerned with absolute right and wrongs, whereas women 
are trained to be more dependent, submissive, relational (read 
emotional), and caring. This manifests itself in the ways men and 
women have stereotypically been allowed to express their creativ- 
ity, and the kind of contextual, relational, interdependent creativity 
that women have "embodied" fitted very well with my idea of social 
creativity. 

Just as until recently the academic research has focused largely on 
individual genius, the popular imagination has focused on the 
myth of the lone (male) genius (Einstein! Van Gogh! Picasso!), 
independent from the oppressive environment, dominating the 
field, transcending mundane thought with flights of high abstrac- 
tion, and setting down canons of what is artistically or scientifically 
right or wrong in manifestos, theories, etc. 

Women's creativity was, typically, more contextual. Not the 
creation of 'absolutes' (like a great Chef's recipes or an artistic 
'masterpiece'), but the contingent, the repetitive, the daily meals, 
decoration of the home, and so on. In case anybody thinks that I'm 
saying women should have these roles, or are innately endowed 
with certain characteristics, 1 can only say no, no, no. Following 
Eisler, I believe our system has polarized human characteristics 
and roles, and split them on the basis of gender, with women given 
the characteristics the system values less. Consequently, ourdefinition 




of creativity is also unbalanced, and both men and women suffer 
because of it, in case anyone's wondering. 

This smorgasbord of ideas made me look back at the band I was 
in and the lack of a supportive context for our individual creativity, 
the lack of understanding of how to work together, support each 
other, the absence of role models and education in this area. All 
you get is the typical "clash of egos," which comes from twenty year 
old hormones — granted — but uneducated hormones. With this 
understanding of creativity which focuses exclusively on individu- 
als, thinking about 'social creativity' was not in the cards, even 
though the actual phenomenon is all around us. A blind spot has 
been created, in the same way that our whole society has been 
going on with exclusively male perspectives and no considerations 
for women's psychology, sociology, etc. 

So this has become oneof my main interests: How do we create an 
environment that supports creativity? What would be the charac- 
teristics of these groups, organizations, communities, nations, and 
the individuals in them? Because of the lack of a social ground of 
sympathy, you get male artistswho can express their sensitivity and 
vulnerability in their art but never in public, in their everyday 
interactions. Miles Davis is a classic example of someone with 
'feminine' qualities in his playing and band-leading but with a 
hard-ass, don't fuck with me, bitch-and-ho persona, which spilled 
over into his relationships with women. The feeling is you have to 
be tough to survive, and art becomes a refuge. Women similarly 
suffer the slings and arrows of integrating the 'contrasexual 
element' being assertive, for instance ("a bitch") — ask Judy 
Chicago. I believe a new generation of artists, like Roddy Frame, 
but also and particularly a new breed of women artists, is now able 
to be more congruent in their behavior, both because of the greater 
acceptance of this kind of integration in society and the increased 
awareness of the importance of this issue. 


Like everything else in our society, our understanding of creativity 
does not reflect the experience, values, and understandings of 
women — or of men who respect and embody those values and 
attitudes. The Taoists talk about the mutually supportive relation- 


ship of creativity and the ground of sympathy from which creativity 
emerges — sort of like David Loye's nurturing feminine matrix of 
creativity. The creation of a ground of sympathy is then, perhaps, 
what historically women's role has been: the creation of a support- 
ive context. This is certainly true in our experience as children growing 
up, when mom is supposed to support and nurture our little adven- 
tures and tribulations pretty unconditionally, and dad is supposed 
to remind us that we'll need something to pay the bills with. 

The problem, of course, is that in our society this kind of 'feminine', 
'maternal' contextual emphasis has been demeaned and devalued 
and set outside the realm of what is given power and attention. 
While given some importance in the private sphere of the home, 
in the public policy world these values and concerns are considered 
inferior, "women's work," unglamorous — the image of the 
nagging petty housewife bringing down the genius husband. 

Historically the lone genius is pictured as working defiantly against 
the masses, and against the environment, to the point that all efforts 
are focused exclusively on work, and even the genius's studio is a 
disaster area — god forbid it should look domestic and orderly. 
We like to forget the role of the genius's wife in all this, 'the woman 
behind every great man'. Creating contexts and environments is 
looked down upon as bourgeois, as less 'pure' than 'the creative 
work' itself. Let the women takecareof it. Not surprisingly, research 
shows that women artists seem much more concerned with the issue 
of working environments than men. 

This same dynamic manifests itself in the public sphere, as well as 
the private sphere of home and studio. Historically there has also 
been a strong movement in this country stressing the ability of 
genius to transcend hardship and socioeconomic disadvantage. 
Survival of the Fittest! The Law of the Jungle! Urban Darwinism! 
Genius Surmounts All Obstacles! No Schooling Needed! At the 
turn of the century this was a big debate between psychologists 
Francis Galton and William James. And yet the rich will still send 
their kids to private schools, and if a woman or a 'minority' pops 
out with talent and success it's "see, they'll make it if they have the 
talent." No 'sympathy' there, Taoist or otherwise. 




Our society does not provide the context in which we can experi- 
ence the periods of disequilibrium necessary for creation. I firmly 
believe this is one of the reasons why some artists go off the deep 
end — they are literally alone in their struggles, and there is no 
network of support. In fact, the system actively conspires to force 
creative individuals offthe deep end, because, more often than not, 
it does the opposite of support. Perhaps this is why there is a great 
resurgence in interest in mind-altering rituals, shamanism, psyche- 
delic drugs, subcultures, and other forms of organizing supportive 
'unhinging'. But the question remains, how do we create a 
supportive context, so there isn't this almost inimical series of 
relationships between artists and non-artists, individual and soci- 
ety, genius and the masses, art and business, integrity and 'selling 
out'? Can we create social systems which foster creativity? Can we 
create the kind of /r/enc/sh/ps that support others in their struggles? 

Research suggests that a society, a group, or what have you, that 
allows high degrees of freedom, diversity, willingness to try and to 
accept new things, accepting uncertainty and potential failure, will 
be supportive of creativity and innovation. Unusual individuals 
may develop these characteristics, but do we support them in each 
other - — does society support them? Turn ail these characteristics 
around (i.e.. Intolerance for Ambiguity, Closed to Experience, 
Conformist Judgment) and you get the system's wish list. Con- 
versely, actively fostering and honoring in others the creative 
characteristics Barron has discovered is one way of ensuring a 
degree of social creativity. It seems to me outfits like Komotion are 
making a powerful step towards the creation of these kinds of 
creative systems. 

So perhaps that's part of the challenge of looking at the social and 
political dimensions of creativity, what the philosopher Richard 
Kearney calls the ethical demand to imagine otherwise, using our 
creativity not just in an individual search for self-expression but as 
a way of connecting with others. Barron's research shows that 
ultimately one of the most powerful motivations for creativity is to 
connect with others, to mitigate our solitude. The question is, how 
do we connect? Do we attempt to dominate and control and 
impress others, or do we create partnerships with them, friend- 



ships, helping each other out on the way, letting our egos rest for 
a while? Can we create an environment with the capacity for the 
greatest diversity and heterogeneity, allowing differing, and at 
times mutually opposing, viewpoints to coexist without wiping each 
other out? Or do we j ust create new trends everyone has to conform 
to? 

How can we bring about this ground on which endless figures can 
emerge, a feeling and an experience of unity in diversity? I believe 
it has to do with more than a mere intellectual understanding of the 
importance of these issues, although an intellectual understanding 
of the foundations of our societies' — and our own — values and 
beliefs is crucial. This includes an understanding of the tenuousness 
and relativity of knowledge and beliefs which allows us to remain 
open to difference before we come to any opinion or decision, a 
critical and creative spirit of deconstruction and reconstruction. 

There also has to be a lived awareness of our fundamental human 
interconnectedness. This can be expressed as a combination of 
empathy and autonomy, the ability to experience another's expe- 
rience, to attempt to feel what another feels and yet remain 
ourselves — not becoming "co-dependent," as pop psychologists 
like to say. This would be a "synthesis" of qualities — empathy and 
autonomy — that in our system have typically been polarized and 
trained into women and men respectively. 

To the extent that we know ourselves and accept ourselves with all 
our faults, fears, and weaknesses, along with our strengths, we can 
accept — but not necessarily condone — those same elements in 
ourselves and others. If we ourselves repress or suppress too much 
of our own experience, of our own thoughts and feelings, we will 
do the same to others. Humans are enormously plastic creatures, 
and we have to be aware of the extent to which our thoughts, 
feelings and actions can range under a variety of conditions. 

Part of the challenge is rethinking the relationship between indi- 
vidualism and creativity, and developing an alternative to the kind 
of hyper-individualist approach which permeates our society. It 
involves changing our understanding of context, of 'others' into an 



exploration of the possibilityof mutually beneficial relationships — 
'partnerships', as Riane Eisler calls them. 

The ability to foster an enormous diversity of relationships, per- 
spectives, points ofview, and expression is crucial in a multicultural 
society that doesn't want to end up like Bosnia. Unfortunately, the 
band I was in went from being San Francisco in 60s to Northern 
Ireland in the 80s and 90s, rather than the other way around. 
Having experienced some of the highs of working in a situation that 
was, at times, pretty close to social creativity — we were above all 
friends, and cared about each other as friends, I am still, 1 3 years 
later, saddened by the loss, and intent on finding alternatives to 
these patterns that sweep up the best intentions and friends and 
loved ones. Eddie and I see each other every now and again, and 
as strong as our friendship remains despite the years and the 
distance, we know we blew it, on some level. 

I believe that above and beyond exploring our own individual 
creativity for purposes of individual expression, we can find ways 
of pooling our creativity to work together and inspire each other 
rather than drag each other down — use our individual creativity 
to discover new ways of being together, breaking down old 
stereotypes and assumptions. I'm in the process of putting together 
a three-volume series of essays focusing on what social creativity 
might mean, and what we can do to create environments in which 
creativity can flourish. Getting good contributors and a publisher 
was easy — let's hope it's a step in the right direction. In any event 
social creativity is, for me, the great challenge of the coming years. 


— Alfonso Montuori 


CUT-UP WOMAN 

The Collages of Freddie Baer 



Freddie Baer first took her scissors to 
paper ten years ago. Previously she'd 
been active in other ways — as an 
American teenager in the late sixties 
she was no stranger to anti-war pro- 
tests and civil rights action. And through 
an interest in science-fiction (!), she 
was soon introduced to all sorts of 
anarchistand anti-authoritarian circles 
with which she still maintains links. 

Back in 1 972, some jerkwrotea piece 
in an Illinois student newspaper about 
how much women must enjoy being 
raped and how much he'd just loved to 
be raped. Freddie took it upon herself 
to make his desires reality and ar- 
ranged a tryst outside the Women's 
Lib office (which was packed with 
angry women). The bloke got shy, so 
Freddie and two mates carried him to 
a dark corner, removed his pants, 
pinned him down, and gave him some 
home truths. He pressed charges and 
the case got national press coverage, 
the bloke was forced to eat his words 
on radio, and Freddie got off on a 
technicality. 

I like this story because it reflects 
Freddie's readiness to get up and do 
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things. Over the years she has learnt 
how to operate printing presses, silk 
screen presses, process cameras, and 
typesetting systems because to com- 
municate, you need knowledgeof these 
machines. This pragmatic approach 
led her to collage work — "I was sick 
of seeing the same illustrations re- 
printed over and over again in the 
anarchist press. I also started doing 
graphic design for the anti-authoritar- 
ian scene because important and well- 
written essays were rendered unread- 
able because of the poor design." 

Ecstatic Incisions is a collection of the 
collages she's produced since her first 
piece in 1981. She's made collages 
for posters, for album covers, maga- 
zine covers, to illustrate poetry and 
prose pieces, and for t-shirts. Anyone 
who ever read Factsheet Five will be 
familiarwith Baer's "t-shirt of the month 
club." Freddie uses the discipline of 
producing a differentt-shirteach month 
as a means to experiment with new 
techniques and designs. And in many 
ways they are the ideal medium - "I 
like the idea that t-shirts are both func- 
tional and ephemeral — they're not 
considered art." 

Looking through Ecstatic Incisions, there 
appear to be four basic styles of col- 
lage which Baer uses: images con- 
trived solely of nineteenth century en- 
gravings; ones with a patchwork of 
geometrical construction; ones using 
photographs; and ones where text is 


integrated into the design. Baer's col- 
lages are often likened to those of Max 
Ernst which is a somewhat obvious 
comparison to make since they both 
use old engravings in their work. How- 
ever, Ernst contrives to create very 
integrated compositions from the pieces 
he uses — at first glance they don't 
look like collage at all. Baer's work is 
clearly created from different pieces — 
she plays with scale; she often has 
large figures in the foreground which 
break out of the picture frame, and her 
placement of objects is much more 
straight forward. Ernst's collages re- 
flect his background as a painter, whilst 
Baer's compositions are of a more 
graphic bent. She cites the German 
dadaist John Heartfield as an influ- 
ence — his work dealt with political 
issues and was mainly intended for 
printed reproduction. Freddie Baer's 
images do not mimic Heartsfield's, but 
she is certainly working within the 
same tradition. 

Excerpted from a review of Ecstatic 
Incisions in Girl Frenzy magazine avail- 
able from GirlFrenzy, BM Senior, Lon- 
don WC IN 3XX, UK. 

An Interview with Freddie Baer 

FB: It's difficult to talk about myself and 
my art. When I was working on Ec- 
static Incisions, I did almost everything 
else I could before I responded to 
Thomas Murray Sate's written inter- 
view questions. Ittookmemuch longer 
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to answer those 20 questions than to 
create 1 1 new collages for the book. In 
my art I try to tap some emotion from 
deep within myself and distill it in such 
a way that others can drink in what I 
feel. It's up to the viewer to decide if I've 
succeeded in doing thatwell. Butwords, 
I think, are much trickier than images; 
what I say is more likely to be misinter- 
preted. 

GF; Clocks and cogs are a recurrent 
theme in your work — why? 

FB: Clocks and gears represent time 
and technology respectively. I contrast 
them with women and nature to create 
a critical look at an unreal world. 

GF; You tend to use very conventional 
images of women in a very empower- 
ing way — goddesses, nymphs, and 
young girls are put in the foreground 
of mechanical and surreal worlds. They 
are the ones controlling or condemn- 
ing. How do these pieces compare 
with your collages of women friends 
for the recent Good Vibrations show? 
FB: In that series. I've combined nude 
pictures of women I knowwith bits and 
pieces of black and white photos of 
natural objects, plants and sea life — 
a known and yet still alien landscape 
— to create an erotic symmetry, a 
balance of the feminine and nature. 
These current collages are more har- 
monious than my usual juxtaposition 
of women and other-worldly situa- 
tions. 

GF: With the exception of the war 
pieces, you rarely use contemporary 
images. I feel this gives your work a 


very timeless (as opposed to dated) 
quality — only their titles root them 
firmly in the present. Do you agree? Is 
this why you choose these images? 
FB: I do use contemporary images 
(1950s and later) in my photo col- 
lages, especially those for Anarchy: A 
Journal of Desire Armed, but I agree 
that I try to create a timeless and 
seamless look to my work. I don't want 
historical discrepancies to distract at- 
tention from what I'm trying to say in a 
piece. I also think that in the 1 980s, 
graphics from the '40s and '50s were 
used to the point of overkill, so I try not 
to use illustrations from that period. 
GF: Where do you find the engravings 
you use? 

FB; I haunt used bookstores and rum- 
mage sales. I have developed quite an 
artist's morgue of graphics ranging 
from engravings from artand scientific 
journals dating back to 1 850 to clip art 
books — not only contemporary Dover 
sourcebooks, but also design refer- 
ence books from the 1 920s. If a maga- 
zine illustration catches my eye, I cut it 
out and file it — I may not use it now, 
but it might be just the thing I need to 
complete a collage five years down the 
road. 

GF: What do you think of Barbara 
Kruger's work? (and anyone else you 
care to mention.) 

FB: To be honest, I thought I didn't 
know the work of Barbara Kruger so I 
went to the library and got out a 
collection of her work. Love for Sale. I 
then realized that I do know her work 
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— she had a piece in an advertising 
campaign going on here in San Fran- 
cisco directed against abusive behav- 
ior. Without realizing it, I've been 
seeing her work for years. 

Kruger has a definite style, very recog- 
nizable. Like me, she appropriates 
graphics from the past; however, she 
adds text to it, creating a completely 
different "read" to the image. Her art 
is elementary and uncomplicated — 
and direct as a slap in the face. 
Recent radical art has been 
"Krugerized" — note the poster work 
of ACT-UP and the plagiarists — be- 
cause the technique is simple to do and 
can be uncompromising. I'm not sure 
the graphics always work because they 
feel like advertising at times. 

As a side note, I want to recommend 
Whitney Chadwick's excellent Women 
Artists and the Surrealist Movement, 
a book that reclaims a period of 
women's artistic history. It's got oodles 
ofplatesoftheartofLenora Carrington, 
Dorothea Tanning, Toyen, Kay Sage, 
and other women artists. 

GF: You mention doing design and 
illustration classes — do you ever 
"draw" in the conventional sense? If 
not, would you like to? 

FB: When i first started doing collage, 
I was unable to draw a straight line. 
However, as I learn more about illus- 
tration, I've incorporated some hand- 
work into my collages (see "As Time 
Goes By" and the illustration for Sci- 
ence Fiction Eye in Ecstatic Incisions). 
As my drawing skills and confidence 


increase. I'd like to create more of my 
own graphics; I can't always find the 
images I need to finish a piece. 

GF: Have you experimented with com- 
puter-based collage (e.g. using 
Photoshop and a scanner). If so, how 
does the technique effect the finished 
piece — do you prefer traditional col- 
lage technique over computer or vice 
versa? 

FB: I currently use the computer for 
type manipulation and drawing basic 
shapes for borders; I've also played a 
bit with Aldus Freehand's tiling effects 
for those borders. I've combined some 
hand-cut work with computer-gener- 
ated graphics in some pieces. 

I've been disappointed by the quality 
of images I've scanned into my com- 
puter. 1 don't have access to a more 
powerful technology that would let me 
play with the limits of Photoshop and 
truly tweak images the way I'd like to. 
Just as I would like to incorporate more 
hand drawn work. I'd also like to use 
the computer more as a tool. The em- 
phasis shouldn't be on whether I use 
collage, drawing, or computer graph- 
ics, but on how those media help me 
best convey my ideas and feelings in 
illustrations. 

— Erica of Girl Frenzy 
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CRITICAL 

THINKING 

AS 

PERFORMANCE 
ART 

I can't remember just what point I was 
trying to make. Butthere I was in mid-air 
about to land on the long table around 
which the students sat in my Sociology 
class in Memphis, Tennessee when, I 
heard a ripping sound. Sure enough, 
the back of my pants had opened up to 
become a banner, advertising what lay 
underneath. Amidst titters, I got off the 
table and stood facing the blackboard 
to give them a full view. "All right, let's 
get it all out," I said. We laughed and 
learned a lot that term. 

I left Memphis for the shores of the 
Hudson and then, the East River, but the 
perfidies of performing in the classroom 
remain. The continuing success in my 
failed leap of faith has been to remind 
me of how much thinking critically to- 
gether is like clowning. The flashes of 
insight into the world come when the 
clown falls and the crowd catches the 
clown with laughter. Irrespective of how 
much teachers have to say, they rely on 


the complicity of students to assure that 
a point gets across. Hopefully, however, 
teaching is more than a matter of send- 
ing and receiving. It is the work done in 
between that makes the message. And if 
the message is worth its salt, it will make 
all the participants aware of the collabo- 
rative labor they engaged in to create it. 

What this says about critical thinking in 
general is that, to be most effective, it 
must not only be critical about the world, 
butabout itself as well. It should not only 
reveal what's lacking out there, but ex- 
pose in a way that makes it available to 
all, its own power to do so. In very 
practical terms, this is what a perspec- 
tive that views critical thinking as perfor- 
mance allows. Performance is an activ- 
ity that recognizes itself insofar as it 
exists through others. It is what forms 
instantaneously where players and pub- 
lic meet. The crust that crackles when 
things get cooking. Performing is a cer- 
tain kind of self-consciousness, achieved 
in that moment when the self gets taken- 
up in the body of somebody else. 

Performers know that, "without you, I'm 
nothing." Teachers, when they grow 
accustomed to what they already know, 
are tempted to forget. Part of this stems 
from not being critical about how know- 
ledge gets around. Like a musical score, 
a book could be laying on a desk, and 
nothing would happen. Things change 
shape in performance. They are trans- 
formed. Feeling. Listening. Seeing. Read- 
ing. Talking. Thinking. Such pleasures 
getworked up. Withoutthis labor, know- 
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ledge lies dead on the page. Silent think they're already a teacher before a 

testimony to what was already done, student takes an interest in them, they're 

(I'm writing this now. It's noisy. Jack- heading for an incomplete. If instead, 
hammers outside my room and inside they realize they are coming from just 
my head. If I don't listen for who you such a place, namely, that thought is 

might be and let my fingers play it, you incomplete-able until it finds its audi- 

wouldn't be giving these words a work ence, then teaching wi II be replete with 
over.) If teachers can't appreciate these what is critical in performance, 
efforts in themselves and others, they 

risk mistaking the fact of the page for the — Randy Martin, 

interest of the person. Further, if they Brooklyn, NY 
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THUS SPEAK 
THE WALLS 


On the wall of the men's toilet at Yellow Cob in SF 
is o dialogue that goes like this: 

Statement 1 . "Why don't all you immigrants go 
back to your own countries (especially Mexico)?" 

Statement 2. "Why don't YOU go back to Europe 
and leave America to the Natives!" 

Statement 3. "Why don't we all go back to Africa 
from whence we as a species originally came?" 

Statement 4. "That was then, this is now!" 

Alongside this unfolding exchange (it developed 
over a three week period) were various side com- 
ments such as "Fuck you, you asshole!" (with a little 
arrow pointing to the first statement), "Must be an 
Indian!" (arrow pointing to the second), etc., etc. 

Three thoughts arose in my mind about this: 

First, the composition of the workforce at Y ellow Cab 
(approximately 1500 drivers) is predominantly re- 
cent immigrants to the US from many countries 
(Russia, Brazil, Pakistan, Nigeria, to name only a 
few). It includes a relatively small number of women. 
The median age is probably mid-to-late thirties. 
Many of the drivers are students at various univer- 
sities around the Bay Area (often studying engineer- 
ing, law or business administration). Others are 
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artists of one type or another, or are entrepreneurs 
working toward establishing their own businesses. 
Only a small minority view cab driving as their 
profession. 

Second, while there is always graffiti, this debate 
was a direct response to the attention being brought 
to the subject by the media. Given the makeup of the 
workforce, it is not surprising the issue would be 
relevant to many but the reason it appeared at this 
time was clear; it was in the news! 

Third, the content of the debate itself is quite signifi- 
cant because it actually represents some of the most 
important, or at least, commonly held views on a 
sensitive social issue. It not only reflects the compo- 
sition of this particular workforce but the composi- 
tion of the workforce in much broader geographical 
and historical terms. Indeed, this is how labor is 
being reconstituted in the world today. But of even 
greater significance is the fact that the terms of the 
debate excluded work altogether and focused, in- 
stead, on territory/boundaries, history/origins and 
moral superiority/the just entitlement. This is not 
about JOBS, as the politicians would have us be- 
lieve. It's about who belongs here and now. It's 
about fixing borders around what "here" is and 
around how much time should be included in 
"now." 

In some ways this is nothing new because migra- 
tions of human and even pre-human populations 
over immense distances have been going on since 
the emergence of our species (and its immediate 
evolutionary predecessors) in east Africa millions of 
years ago. It has never stopped. Moreover, from 
slave trading to convict labor to indentured servi- 
tude to recruiting posters and word of mouth, 
workers have moved (or been moved) in huge 
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numbers regardless of borders, customs, language, 
laws, family or religious ties to virtually every corner 
of the world. 

But as the final statement said, "That was then, this 
is now." What makes "now" different? 

Most people alive today were born during the post- 
war period, meaning World War II. Suddenly, 
we're living in what is actually a c/;fferent post war 
period only it's post World War III! The "Cold War" 
was just a phrase used repeatedly, not an actual 
event and the New World Order is, at present, only 
wishful thinking. But if, as Clauswitz (a 1 9th century 
Prussian military strategist) said, war is politics by 
other means then might not the converse be true: 
politics is war by other means. Many of the most 
important effects of the conclusion of a war are 
happening now, not the least of which is that the 
map of very large parts of the world are being 
redrawn. But along with these characteristic and 
predictable results are anomalies, inversions of 
cause and effect, that are downright weird. 

For example, what c//c/n't happen this time was one 
monumental conflict, everywhere at the same time, 
followed by a revolution in one of the major coun- 
tries involved. What did is the Soviet Union surren- 
dered and dismembered itself, divested its empire 
and gave up its influence, for the time being, as a 
superpower. (An example of the results as regards 
migration is that Viet Nam, a former member of the 
former Soviet bloc, is now exporting labor, as such, 
because this is one of its principal resources in the 
new global marketplace) The Chinese, long ago, 
gave up any pretense of fundamental opposition to 
the US and its allies, instead following a peculiar 
courseof selective privatization and entrepreneurial 
development combined with state capitalist produc- 



tion methods and "red" fascist political organiza- 
tion. The Group of Seven nations, China's former 
enemies, have no serious problem with this and are 
salivating at the prospects of 1 billion eager but 
disciplined producer/consumers. (Of course, Chi- 
nese export of labor, both officially and unofficially 
goes back a long way; recent smuggling operations 
are no novelty.) 

This, in turn, has produced another anomaly be- 
cause the "victory" of the US Empire was actually 
unexpected, at least at this time, in this fashion and 
with this speed. The evidence indicates that no one, 
not the most cynical CIA operative, media pundit or 
Hoover Institute expert ever counted on the 
Gorbachev phenomenon, the bizarre effects of rock 
and roll or the volatility and political sophistication 
of large populations assumed to be docile and 
stupid. In the midst of the mad scramble to divide the 
spoils the winners have been finding themselves ill- 
prepared. They have seen an extension of empire 
that exceeds their wildest imaginings and they must 
regroup and restructure positions within an out- 
moded hierarchy as quickly as possible. (Or risk, as 
some historians have noted, the overextension that 
contributed to the downfall of the Roman Empire) 
This task is made all the more difficult because 
victory and defeat/ war and peace cannot be neatly 
separated. As boundaries evaporate between coun- 
tries, as individual and collective identities change 
overnight, we see the fabric of the "Great Peace" 
shot through with virus-like miniwars anywhere and 
everywhere and the "Victors" reaping political but 
not immediate or certain economic benefit from the 
vanquished. Because another thing that c//dn'f hap- 
pen in this world war was the massive destruction of 
productive forces — tens of millions slaughtered, 
machines and materiel consumed en masse. It was 
such destruction that laid the basis for previous post 







war "booms." There are really no peace dividends 
this time. Its more like reparations in reverse with the 
losers saying: "I surrender, give me some money!" 

Furthermore, the turbulence is deeply effecting insti- 
tutions and structures that have come to character- 
ize modern society. For at least 2500 years in many 
parts of the world the human drama has placed at 
center stage the tension between the earthly and the 
heavenly powers, the priests and the monarchs, the 
Church and the State, in the last few centuries this 
has meant Christianity, Islam or one of the other 
major religions, alternately vying and allying with 
one or another emerging nation state. (Clinton and 
the Pope stood side by side at the recent Catholic 
Woodstock and the tension was palpable. ! imagine 
each was thinking to himself, "Theseare m/people.") 
The Church is, by definition and in fact, interna- 
tional, claiming and evangelizing among the people 
of the world. (We are all children ofgod.) The nation 
state is, by definition and in fact, a territory and 
population created by conquest and human design 
in competition with other nation states. It is obvious 
that the Church (meaning all the major religions) 
sees an incredible, "god given" opportunity in the 
present moment for the extension of its influence and 
authority. 

But, raging nationalism notwithstanding, so do the 
rulers of the great powers, now constituted as nation 
states in alliance. (Some might call it US INC. but 
that is a misguided oversimplification) Their strategy 
is not yet clear; it is still very controversial. One 
possibility is the development of a replacement for 
the nation state and this is being seriously consid- 
ered in think tanks and country clubs the world over. 
Forms of "superstates" such as the United States of 
the Americas (from NAFTA to the whole western 
hemisphere) or the United States of Europe (tempo- 
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rarily stalled in its incipient stages as this is written) 
or other, non-contiguous linkages are all on the 
drawing boards now. The half baked experiments 
with UN peacekeepers are not as silly and weak as 
they may appear on the evening news. The interna- 
tionalization of a police force is an essential compo- 
nent, and one of the first steps, in the reorganization 
going on. (It is clearly of utmost importance to US 
military strategy however the rest of this plays itself 
out. They've been bellyaching for years that the 
Japanese and the Germans should at least pay for 
the protection they're getting!) 

Spirituality and identity aside, there is nothing sa- 
cred about the nation state or the church. They are 
both mutable forms that came into existence at a 
particular time and will pass out of existence at a 
particular time. Some of their precursors still exist to 
remind us of this fact in the vestiges of tribes and 
monarchies, secret societies and craft guilds, frater- 
nal orders and the like; in some localities quite 
important but overall less and less so. The viability of 
any form is measured by its effectiveness in serving 
power and specifically the power of elites in govern- 
ing what is in the process of becoming a literally 
global society. Prolonged and increasing disorder 
such as we're experiencing now may render them 
obsolete sooner than anyone now thinks possible. 

For more and more people, including many of my 
riders and fellow drivers, what passport they carry, 
what country they cal I home, what laws they obey or 
disobey, what languages they speak or must learn, 
all is in flux, a matter of complicated choices, of 
chance and chances, of here and now being rup- 
tured from there and then. The whole concept of 
citizenship is being deconstructed/reconstructed in 
the concrete reality of people's lives. While this 
means much pain and suffering it also means some- 
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thing else. Locking people in or out is not effective in 
the long term and is becoming increasingly difficult 
to justify. Whether its the Berlin Wall or a wall at the 
border of the US and Mexico barriers are finite in 
length, height and durability. Besides, they're po- 
rous as a sponge. Their purpose may be defined by 
the church or state that erects them as protection 
from external enemies. But in a world such as this 
what is external? Or put another way. Who? 

Who's out there? Who's in here? They all look like 
people to me. I hope 1 look like people to them. So 
I try to act like one. In Bosnia that might mean 
suicide. Where I live it makes perfect sense. The 
point is people are moving in and out of these two 
social situations with increasing frequency. Great 
numbers of the world's people actually live between 
them continually. And therein lies the basis for my 
optimism, strange as that may sound. Because those 
of our species best able to adapt to this rapidly 
changing environment will thrive. That is very likely 
to include those who incorporate the lessons of the 
past in the development of new, more flexible, more 
ethically based communities. Indeed, communities 
that unleash the creative abilities of their members 
and are free of fears and stereotypes born of ancient 
animosities may actually be more successful in the 
coming period. 

Walls may be a tired metaphor. But those that build 
them ignore what's written on them at their peril. 


— Mat Callahan 




ZEN DEPRESSION 
ANTIDOTE BLUES 

Big black shadow bird flyin' down to sit on my shoulder 

Can't run from it no more; think I'll try to dance with it instead 

I'll use that black depression bird for a hat decoration 

and wear it while I stroll down the boulevard of my own broken dreams. 

Think I'll start thinking about my failures as a backdrop for those prominent successes 
and only remind myself of old flames 
when I want to keep warm. 

I'll sell all my tears to an ice-cube maufacturer, 

give the broken promises I've collected to the Wizard of Oz. 

I'll bequeath my mostembarrasing thoughts to the writers of Christian pamphlets 
hand my unwanted memories to an Alzheimer's patient 
the Siamese Twin Association can have all of my pathological attachments 
I'll put all of my regrets into a sympathy card. 

A laboratory created virus can have my isolation 

I'll fill jars with the preserves of my aborted dreams 

and give away my cowardice to six Los Angeles policemen 

divest myself of my anger at a passing demonstration 

give my distorted self-image to a wanna-be anorexic 

i'll sell all my sleepless nights as a popular brand of stimulant 

I'll give all my rejections to a quality inspector 

give my heavy sighs to a beginner at Weight Watcher's 

give the bad taste in my mouth to a breath deodorant researcher 

and I'll send my shattered illusions to a kaleidoscope maker 

I'll give all my pain away, away, to the bottom of a bottle 

and I'll give my unanswered prayers to the Grand Canyon 

for it to use 

as echoes 

— Delta O'Hare 
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KEEP ON ROCKIN' 

IN THE FREE WORLD? 


A Subtle Flag 
Tour Diary in 

Since starting with A Subtle Plague 
almost eight years ago, the tales from 
other bands abouttouring Europe have 
always been the same: get there, you 
won't regret it. We had made one 
attempt three years go that was rudely 
interrupted by the Persian Gulf Slaugh- 
ter. Since then the problem, of course, 
always came down to money. Then, 
however, when we least expected it, a 
stroke of luck came our way. A Ger- 
man film/maker was making a docu- 
mentary on the lives of the parents of 
the three German-born brothers in our 
group. He agreed to fly the band over 
and rent us a van in order to interview 
them and film us playing live. 

With little more than thirty days to 
book a four-week tour — and our only 
contact an enthusiastic Hamburg 
clubowner who saw us at the Kennel 
Club — our Europeon adventure was 
underway. In thirty days we managed 
to book eight shows in Germany — 


ue's 

Europe 

paltry but sufficient to claim the mantle 
"We toured Europe." We departed in 
early June armed with the address of 
the co-founders of Studio 4, Chris and 
Hillary of Sabot. Along with countless 
other bands — including Fugazi — we 
had done numerous benefits for a new 
project they were starting in Tabor, a 
small town in the Czech Republic. We 
hoped with Sabot's expertise on tour- 
ing Europe they could help us hustle up 
some last minute gigs. Little did we 
think that it would be those shows that 
would make our tour a success and 
take us into a newly "liberated" East 
that had more to do with our moniker 
then we imagined. 

We arrived on the day of our first show 
in Munich and our initial surprise came 
when the film maker showed us our tour 
vehicle: a 1 965 Ford bus with its roof 
shaved off and the shell of a Renault 
welded onto the top. The outside was 
painted in peace and astrological signs. 
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literally a relic from the summer of love. 
He assured us, however, that it had 
passed Germany's rigorous road tests 
and was completely safe. We dubbed 
it "the hippy beast." For the rest of the 
tour it was the same, scorn in West 
Germany where a 1 989 Mercedes is 
considered outdated and laughter in 
the East, where an "if-it's-got-four- 
wheels-and-moves" attitude prevailed. 

The first show was rusty but great. Then 
the brothers had to fulfill their filming 
obligations for two days. On Friday 
morning we took off for the Czech 
republic — the village of Tabor in the 
provence of Bohemia — our destina- 
tion. On the way we stopped in Prague, 
perused a few telephone poles and 
decided to hit one club that looked like 
it might be open to throwing an indie 
SF band onto their Saturday night bill. 
We arrived in the late afternoon just as 
Club Borat was opening its doors. The 
owner, Marcell, stifled laughter at the 
rig we had and listened to our pitch 
sympathetically. To our amazement, 
he said we could play the next night, 
Sunday, because his regular dj had 
cancelled on him. He directed us to the 
only 24-hour copy shop in Prague and 
we set off to design a poster. The next 
morning with 300 hastily made fliers 
we split up in teams to advertise the 
show. With Prague's stunning beauty, 
undamaged ancient stone buildings 
and "liberal" atmosphere it was easy 
to see why 40,000 Americans have 
immigrated there. We were expecting 


the bulk of the Americans to be of the 
San Francisco "boheme" variety, but 
that was not the case. The majority 
were college jocks who gathered in 
American owned bars to sing frater- 
nity songs and drink cheap Pilsners. 
The appeal of the city is more like the 
draw Tijuana has for Southwestern 
college students, cheap living and 
boozing and the romanticism attached 
to being out of control abroad. 

When we arrived at the club Marcell 
suggested we start late because a na- 
tional event was taking place; The 
Velvet Underground were playing that 
night. With Lou Reed tight with former 
president and dissident writer Vlacec 
Havel, the concert took on almost dip- 
lomatic airs. By the time we went 
enough people were there to make the 
cramped club seem packed. I asked if 
anyone had seen the VU show — there 
were a few mumbles of "too much 
money." "Hell," I said, "Mo needed 
the cash." "Yea," someone retorted, 
"but not that much." After an hour set 
we ended the evening with a sweaty 
improvised blues romp that took us 
past the three am mark. We were 
cajoled into it by a Yugoslavian harp 
player who "didn't have many chances 
to play with American bands." After 
the show Marcell offered us another 
date at his club at the end of our tour. 
"It's a new band with people of Plastic 
People of the Universe, a big show, 
and besides you have to end in the 
East." How could we refuse? 
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With one day to kill before having to 
head back for shows in Germany, we 
took off for Tabor, one hour south of 
Prague. Chris and Hillary gave us a 
tour of the mammoth farmhouse they 
bought to house the Cultural Exchange 
Station of Tabor. It was beautifully 
situated within walking distance of the 
historic village, on the edge of a giant 
state park. The Tabor officials were 
open to the idea of having a center that 
would hold two festivals a year, draw- 
ing mostly Eastern Europeon perfor- 
mance artists and groups to their vil- 
lage. The Czech Republic, with its lush 
countryside and unspoiled architec- 
ture, was fast becoming a magnet for 
maverick capitalists from the West and 
the private property laws were literally 
being written as fast as the deals were 
struck. With its close proximity to 
Prague the city officials wanted to po- 
sition Tabor for the onslaught of tour- 
ists in the least exploitative manner; 
CESTA fit the bill perfectly. 

Through Sabot we secured one show 
in Tabor for the end of the month and 
one the next week in Budapest. We 
headed off back to Germany but our 
thoughts were already on Hungary. 
After three well-paying shows in the 
West we left from Regensburg, Ger- 
many for Budapest, smug in our know- 
ledge — like so many other tourists 
from the West — that we'd be saving 
alot of money. By dawn after our show 
in Regensburg we were well inside 
Hungary's borders. Only 200 miles 


north of Yugoslavia the two-lane high- 
way was slowed down by long con- 
voys of UN relief trucks taking supplies 
to Sarajevo. We reached Budapest at 
high noon, the temperature a brain 
baking 103 degrees. Unlike Prague, 
Budapest was heavily damaged by the 
war and the invasion in '56 so the 
cityscape was scarred by too many 
bland Russian office buildings. The city 
reminded me of New York's Lower 
East Side in August but without nearly 
as many people or 24 hour mini- 
marts. Trying to find the club proved to 
be a daunting task, since our map was 
hopelessly outdated. Every former Len in 
or Marx square had been re-named 
for a pre-communist Hungarian hero. 
After alot of sign language instruction 
we found the club called Tilosz A, a 
collectively run performance space that 
had only come "above ground" since 
the fall of the wall. 

My friend — who lives in Paris — had 
a look of shock on her face as she 
stared at the board advertising the 
club's upcoming shows. She asked me 
if I ever heard of the band Noir Desir 
that were playing the same club the 
very next night. "Nope never heard of 
them." "Well," she said, "they're the 
number one rock band in France." I 
joked that French rock was an oxymo- 
ron like "military intelligence," besides, 

I never liked the sound of accordions. 
We loaded in. After a bizarre video 
performance — that could best be 
described as a Nam June Paik piece 


MC'd by the Hungarian Rob Wright 
— we took the stage. Right before 
starting a contingentof about 1 5 French 
speaking rockers swaggered into the 
club. "That's them," my friend whis- 
pered "they're here." After the show, 
the group and their publicist, man- 
ager, promoter, sound people and 
roadies approached us. Would weopen 
for them the next night? We agreed and 
allof us ended up becoming fast friends, 
talking, joking and debating long into 
the night. We wondered what they 
sounded like. "Wait," Antoine their 
manager said, "until tomorrow." 

We slept at the club and awoke to the 
sound of large trucks rumbling out- 
side. It turned out to be the Noir Desir 
"advance" team loading in their own 
huge sound system. By two pm about 
fifty backpacked French fans had gath- 
ered outside. "What the hell is going 
on" we thought "maybe they are huge 
in France." At four pm the band ar- 
rived with the Hungarian MTV van 
behind them filming their arrival. After 
a quick interview with them outside the 
club, Noir Desir went inside for a 
catered press conference. Among the 
journalists were scattered dignitaries 
that included the French ambassador 
to Hungary, the head of Air France in 
Hungary, and the top opposition leader 
in Hungarian politics, all with their 
kids in tow to witness this exclusive up 
front event with some genuine West- 
ern punk rock stars. The band, we 
learned, was playing some exclusive 


club dates to introduce them to the 
newly opened East. This would be the 
smallest venue they'd played in five 
years. Their official show was the next 
night in a 20,000-seat stadium open- 
ing for a popular "communist-era" Hun- 
garian pop band. We stood around 
shocked at the official respect the show 
was being accorded. "Why," I asked 
one of the reporters," is there so much 
pomp and circumstance for a punk 
show?" He laughed at my naivete and 
said "Hey, rock, be it punk, pop, metal, 
or indie is big business" and to the 
newly opened-up Hungarian economy 
"any business is good business." 

Across the street from the club there 
was a small park filled with Hungarian 
punks watching the spectacle. We 
asked if they would be coming to the 
show. The answer, as in most of the 
East, was always the same. "No, be- 
cause tonight's show is the equivalent 
of a week's wages." Our guest list 
bulged with some new friends. 

By the time we went on, the 300 capac- 
ity club was bulging with close to 400 
people. We played our set and were 
as eager as everyone else to hear how 
these French rockers sounded. The four 
piece band played a two hour plus 
show of the most agressive pop punk I 
had heard in years, if you mated '78- 
era Joe Strummer with '68 era Jim 
Morrison you'd get an idea of the 
sound and power of Noir Desir's 
frontman Bertrand. Singing in French 
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and broken English they played the 
type of show that physically and emo- 
tionallydrained theaudience. The stone 
walls of the club were literally dripping 
with sweat. After the show we contin- 
ued our "shop" talk from the previous 
night. Did we know their favorite band 
Fugazi? Not really but we did benefits 
for some of the same causes. Did we 
know Mark Eitzel? Yes, kind of, I once 
sat next to him over a beer at the Hotel 
Utah. They explained howthey wanted 
to come to America but were faced 
with legal wrangles from their record 
company. Weassured them theywould 
go over big in the States. With dawn 
approaching Antoine took us aside 
and asked ifwe would like to play with 
NoirDesir that Saturday at a festival in 
France. "A small one," he added, "only 
about 6000 people." We quickly cal- 
culated the drive time. Friday night we 
were playing Berlin. The festival was 
just across the border from Geneva — 
roughlytheequivalentofSeattletoSan 
Francisco in one night — a rough but 
do-able haul by American standards. 
We agreed. 

The next morning we faced a week of 
some pretty daunting drives. Tuesday 
morning we left Budapest for our Koln 
show on Wednesday (16 hrs). Then 
Potsdam on Thursday (lOhrs), then 
(East) Berlin on Friday (a mere two 
hrs), then the festival in Reigner, France 
on Saturday (15 plus we estimated). 
All in a bus that was quickly starting to 
feel the miles, crammed with six band 


members, lots of pampers for guitarist 
Chris and vocalist Ana-Lucia's eight- 
month-old son Cheyenne. and the 
Simmersbach's mother — and tour 
saving babysitter — Maomi. The shows 
went by in a continuous Autobahn 
blur. In Koln we hooked up with former 
San Franciscan and Heyday owner 
Pat Thomas — fresh from an exclusive 
interview with the reformed Velvet 
Underground. (Mo was hungover, Lou 
didn't make the interview, but the show 
was classic.) Potsdam was like a city 
evacuated after a war. Situated just 
outside former East Berlin, everyone 
seems to have left except anarchists, 
punks and students squatting in dilapi- 
dated apartments, waiting for the in- 
evitable developers to evict them. 

Similarly our Berlin show was in the 
former East. This one, however, was 
located in a semi-legal squat that a 
group of architecture students were 
restoring as part of a school project. 
You gained entrance to the four-story 
apartment through a tiny arched 
passway that led into the cavernous 
sub-basement. Everyone was living 
there because the upper floors were — 
according to one squatter — "not yet 
structually good." Nevertheless there 
were so many cave-like hovels and 
ante rooms in the basementyou almost 
needed a map to get around, remind- 
ing us all of the classic scene in Spinal 
Tap in which the band gets lost back- 
stage. Things were further complicated 
by the fact that there was no electricity 
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except for in the performance room. 
Large gothic candles in cast iron can- 
delabras lit every room giving you the 
feel of being an extra in some bizarre 
Einsterzende Neubaten video. 

After the show we loaded back up for 
the long trek to France and glory but, 
as fate would have it, our trip was 
rudely interrupted by the hippy beast. 
One of our shocks was blown and the 
left rear tire hit the axle with a grinding 
thud that sounded doom for our con- 
cert de triumph. At three in the morn- 
ing with the clock ticking, everyone 
knew there would be no place open to 
get the part in question. In despera- 
tion, our guitarist Chris came up with 
the ultimate shady tree fix it idea. An 
old boot left in the bus could be duct 
taped to the joint rod on the axle acting 
as a de-facto shock absorber for the 
rest of the journey. With 20 German 
Uber-Anarchists helping us, we lifted 
the frame of the two-ton bus and Chris 
crawled under, flashlight in mouth, 
duct tape and boot in hand. Believe it 
or not, it worked, and thank god we 
got the whole thing on video because 
I wouldn't expect anyone to believe it. 
A wisecracking West Berliner quipped 
"that's how an'ossi' (the derogatory 
term west Germans use for former 
eastern bloc Germans) mechanic would 
have fixed it anyway." 

We were instructed the fastest route was 
south towards Frankfurt. Whattheydidn't 
tell us was that there were two Frank- 


furts, one in the East and one in the West. 
We headed East and the wrong way. 
We knew it when the road went from 
four-lane autobahn smooth to two-lane 
cobblestone hell. We'd lost two hours. 

We hit Geneva around six the next day 
with the bus on its last legs. We crossed 
the border into France with the engine 
literally smoking but still one half hour 
away from the festivals entrance. All 
seven of us were crowded up front 
biting our nails and coaxing the engine 
every inch of the way. Through the 
grace of some indie rock god we sput- 
tered to the gates by seven and were 
given an escort to the rural concert site 
two miles away. The hippy beast limped 
into the backstage area — situated 
between two huge rocks overlooking a 
field — and seemed to literally die. 

The Festival De Rocailles was an an- 
nual event but because of yearly com- 
plaints from locals of the lush farming 
community, this would be its last year. 
We were the first and only American 
band to ever play there. As the last 
minute guests of Noir Desir we were 
treated royally. They had the number 
one rock album in France and were the 
festival's main draw. After being given 
laminated backstage passes and fed 
catered cuisine, they told us we would 
go on right before Noir Desir and that 
the band would personally introduce 
us to the crowd. We all looked at each 
other bleary eyed and road stoned; the 
Chameleon this was not. 



After the first two groups played the 
audience started chanting "Noir De- 
sir, Noir De-sir" and were more than a 
littlecuriouswhen we started setting up 
our gear. Finally ready to go, Noir 
Desir came out to thunderous applause 
for our introduction. They explained 
we were a band from San Francisco 
they had met in Budapestand to "please 
listen to them carefully." Standing back- 
stage I couldn't stop humming the Bad 
Company tune "It's all part of my rock 
and roll fantasy." In half a minute we 
would be playing to more people in 
one show than we have in 5 years of 
gigging on the west coast. The crowd 
responded enthusiastically to our mu- 
sic and — compared to the slick pop 
acts that came before us — our perfor- 
mance was probably as bizarre for 
them to watch as it was for us to play. 
To cap everything off, on the last note 
of the last song of our set Chris blew a 
tube in his amp. We left the stage 
laughing because the whole event was 
like some weird rock and roll episode 
of the Twilight Zone. The political irony 
of the whole situation didn't escape us 
either; indie SF band "discovered" in 
the newly "opened" East by French 
supergroup and wind up playing a 
corporate sponsored rock festival. 

The next day, Sunday, we were due 
back in Germany for shows in Ham- 
burg on Monday and Tuesday. But 
when we tried to start the bus there was 
nothing — the clutch was completely 
shot. Pity, we thought, but we'd have to 


wait until Monday to get it fixed and 
spend the next day "trapped" in the 
Southeast of France 

By three pm Monday the hippy beast 
was rolling and we made it to Ham- 
burg by five pm Tuesday for our show 
that night. Fellow San Franciscans J- 
Church joined the bill because they 
had to cancel the night before due to 
van problems. It was our last gig in the 
West. The next night was Tabor and 
then the final show back in Prague at 
Club Borat. 

This time we took the rural route into 
the Czech Republic. At the border 
there was a two-mile line of Czech, 
Polish and Hungarian truckers waiting 
to get into Germany They routinely 
have a 48-hour wait before they can 
pass through the border with their 
goods, and scores of prostitutes cruise 
by the long line of idle truckers. Soon 
after the I ine of trucks ended we passed 
a concentration camp from WW 2. As 
a memorial the concrete fortress was 
left untouched since the war so weeds 
over ran the entire compound. Asimple 
wooden star of David and cross stood 
in the middle of the field as the only 
reminder to the horror of what had 
happened there 45 years ago. The rest 
of the route to Tabor was crowded with 
many of the truckers rejected entrance 
to Germany by the fickle border guards. 

In addition, all the West Germans in 
shiny new Mercedes seemed hell bent 
on keeping up their Autobahn speed 


of 1 10 miles per hour on the narrow their managerwhowas also a concert 
two-lane twisty highway. Mostof them, promoter in the Czech Republic. He 
we were assured by some Czech hitch- had spent time in jail for dissent, knew 
hikers, were going to their newly pur- Vlacec Havel and had booked Lou 
chased dirt cheap summer homes. If I Reed's solo tour. Did we know Lou 
had a dollar for the number of near- he asked "No I said, but VU has been 
miss, head-on collisions we witnessed, following us around this tour like a 
I'd be richer than Kurt Cobain. ghost." He promised us a Czech label 

and any tour we wanted in the East. 
We rolled into the "Rock Club of Ta- "Next week we're playing a big festi- 
bor" at ten pm, one half hour after we val with Anthrax". How about the 
were supposed to start. The club was States?" "Well," he said, ''We were 
located in the middle of the village and invited to play the New Music Seminar 
the hippy beast was too wide to fit but they want us to pay for the flights, 
down the narrow cobblestoned street, too much money, why bother? 
Fortunately, about a dozen people 

came out of the club to help us lug the After everything had settled we sat 
gear to the entrance. The nervous down for a last drink with Marcell, 
owner, Kay, was thankful we had made "Yes 1 want to come to SF, he ex- 
it. We — and a good percentage of plained, but I don t know when. Each 
the audience — literally put the equip- year both here in the Czech Republic 
ment on stage and started. When local and the East things get more expensive 
bands play, the door price is equiva- but the wages stay the same. Change 
lent to normal Czech prices; when has happened so quickly it's both good 
Western bands play, a Western ad- andbad.Somenewopportunitieshave 
mission price is charged and the dif- opened up but the majority can t af- 
ference is considerable. We did our ford them." I popped my last fifty cent 
best to give them their money's worth. Pilsner in Prague and stared out the 

window. He's right, I thought, it's all 
We left Tabor the next day for the going to get here eventually; more 
leisurely one hour drive to our final "indie" rock bands. Burger Kings, tan- 
show back in Prague at Club Borat. ning salons, health food stores and 
We played after the headlining band, telemarketing offices. They're going to 
Jolly Joker, which contained the origi- seep into the pores of the oldest stone 
nal bass player and drummer from the buildings and blossom. Like a subtle 
Plastic Peopleofthe Universe. They did plague, 
an electrifying set that could best be 
described as Primus meets Big Black. 

After our show we were introduced to October, 1 993 
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IN TUNE, 
ON KEY 


all notes are good 
in the right place 
all notes can fit 
all sounds have power 
all beats have tone 
embrace and release 
a passion of laughter 
a cascade of tears 
a thought 

all notes are good 

in the right place 

all sound is real 

at the right time 

no ones can be master of wind 

but with enough heart 

one can create a hurricane 

insinuate breeze 

become the inside of breath 

all sound has power 

from lisp to explosion 

all sound has power 

the proper note 

intoned with reverence 

can do more than break glass 

it can move mountains 

— devorah major 
P.O. Box 423634 
SF, CA 94102 
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CORAZON 

DEIA 

MISSION 


Soon I'm gonna blow this town. I got 
other places to be than here in my 
window soaking up the poisonous 
stench of Mission gutters. There's a 
bright future ahead and it isn't here, in 
the crowded launderettes churning up 
stains, isn't on Capp Street that the 
cops are half-heartedly trying to clean 
up, slipping on used condoms and 
giving themselves concussions as they 
go, oh no; I've got the whole world 
stretching in front of me and in my 
window I dream of strange cities until 
my reverie is broken by the cracked 
singing of the popsicle man "Frutas, 
frutas, "he comes ringing his bell, white 
cart rolling indiscriminately over 
squashed pigeons and discarded dirty 
diapers, not today senor — go sell 
something to the vatos on the corner 
who are grabbing their crotches and 
hissing at women beneath a fluttering 
foliage of faded paper Budweiser 
shamrocks — gi^fi them something 
else to do with their mouths. 1 lean out 
my window and take in the sparkling 
panorama of lopped off parking 
meters, the centerpiece of which is a 


drunk taking a shit beside a headless 
tailor's dummy wearing a bridesmaid's 
dress, and I put on my lipstick in a 
broken mirror and tell myself that it 
won't be much longer now. Sr. 
Consuela read my palm last week and 
said there are outfits from Macy's in 
my future, and strollingson Fisherman's 
Wharf hand in hand with a nice ac- 
countant, yes; and so I relax, lean back 
and inhale the mixed aroma of refried 
beans and catpiss arising from streets 
hot and sticky with salsa music, glitter- 
ing with the diamonds of smashed car 
windows, and I look forward to the day 
when I can say hasfa la vista baby to 
niners caps and tortilla shells of quiffed 
up hairstyles, to the day when this 
moment i s noth i ng more than a memory 
sweet and stale like donuts from the 
dumpster of Hunt's 25 hour donut shop 
now being retrieved by a future can 
and bottle magnate on a snack break 
from building his empire ... the day 
when 1 step into a stretch limousine 
wearing a tight skirt and expensive 
wool sweater appliqued with shining 
butterflies that wink and shimmer in the 



sunlight. Soon the day will come when 
I will be an American and rich and 
eager suitors, no, princes will be piled 
high on my doorstep every morning, 
the ones in front dead from the pressure 
of the ones behind, like the crabs in the 
tanks of Wang Fat Fish Market; I'll grab 
one that's still moving and toss him into 
the back of the limo before driving 
away. Soon. Time is ticking toward 
tomorrow for me in a tacky gilt clock 
shaped like a flying unicorn with the 
sacred heart of Jesus bleeding inside 
drawing me ever closer to leaving this 
moment which twines around me like 
the smell from the gutters, like that 
lover's voice I can never forget, soon i 
will be an American wearing beautiful 
white clothes out of a catalogue, and 
just before stepping into the limousine I 
will buy all her bolsitas de frutas from the 


corner girl, all the roses from the bucket 
lady. I'll fix up every crack addict and 
make the Virgin of Guadalupe fire off 
the semi-automatic pistols of joy as the 
red faced man and the white woman 
unite to produce blue children when 
finally I am an American and leave 
this moment that traps me, breathing 
through me sweet and sad as Mexican 
guitars, this moment I can never quite 
be part of, yet never truly leave . . . 
until then I'll justsithere in the window. 
Mission summer breeze blowing 
through my body, until the arrival of 
my limousine, when I can drive off into 
a gleaming future being spat up by a 
dying patient in the old folks' home 
with the sign in the window that as- 
sures me 'Love Is Ageless." 

— Delta O'Ftare 
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Welcome to another edition of Newz and 
Reviewz, Komotion's official guide to the 
revolution — you know, the one where 
you can dance? It's been quite a year for 
the collective, the neighborhood and the 
world. Komotion hasn't gotten any pret- 
tier; it just seems that way because the 
world around it has gotten steadily ug- 
lier. The state's sealing off the border, the 
cops and gangs have guns, and the 
mayor's got all the shopping carts. Let's 
face it; when it's this scary at the corner 
store, even a hole in the wall at 1 6th 
Street where art and music without bor- 
ders looks pretty durn wonderful. 

With the demise of sister space Studio 4, 
as well as the general police crackdown 
on independent spaces, squats, etc., 
Komotion hasbecome increasingly sought 
after as a venue and platform for all 
manner of issues and artists. Funny, that; 
we' re just doing whatwe'vealwaysdone: 
gnawing away at the walls that divide, 
telling Caesarwhathe wants to hear and 
inspirin' and informin' all night long! 

As paper bits of New Year's Eve fire- 
crackers swirled around 1 6th and Folsom 


in the breeze, singer-songwriters 
Stephen Yerkey and Van Riff dropped 
in to share some endearing musical 
moments with us. The meager, savvy 
Frisco crowd, long accustomed to layers 
of irony and flash, didn't quite know 
what to make of the Bolo ties and cow- 
boy boots on stage at first. Once it 
became clear that these boys were for 
real, however, Yerkey's country sensi- 
bilities and rock-solid band won out, 
and the audience response was consid- 
erably warmer than the night outside. 

In a truly inspiring fit of cognitive disso- 
nance, our illustrious booking commit- 
tee decided to follow up the Steve Yerkey 
show with a film series by underground 
filmmaker Craig Baldwin. Talk about a 
curve ball — Komotion went from "Hey, 
now, don't burn that flag" to "Check 
your broom closet for UFOs" in just one 
week! O No Coronado! was a twisted 
spoof on those wacky Spanish conquis- 
tadors, while the experience of Tribula- 
tion 99: Alien Anomalies UnderAmerica 
could be likened to reading Hunter S. 
out loud while leaning against a hy- 
draulic press with the channel-search 
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button stuck on the cable box. Oh, yeah, 
and something about "the center be 
damned." Guess you had to be there. 

By the 22nd, we'd abandoned the physi- 
cal world entirely and dug in for "Binary 
Visions," a showcase of computer art 
and animation works, collected by Rich- 
ard Gaikowski, hosted by one of the 
world's stiffest MC's, Steve Headroom. 
See, Steve's not a man, he's a digital 
loop. His entire body is paralyzed except 
for h is lips and eyebrows, and nearly all 
of his complete sentences seem to involve 
a "frisky dog" for some reason . Anyway, 
the pieces presented varied from basic 
fractals and screen-saver fare to real- 
time animation and sound. The highlight 
of the evening was certainly the proces- 
sion of 'Net-minded hackertypes milling 


about the place, trading shop talk about 
cracking defense codes and dismantling 
mainframes. 

Twenty hours later; shrunken heads. What 
was originally billed as a veritable orgy 
of theatre, video and experimental music 
with Laurence Copel-Millner, Big City 
Orchestra and Monte Cazzaza quickly 
degenerated into a kind of industro- 
Gothic open mike night that wouldn't 
die. Neither/Nether World weighed in 
with an amp-to-performer ratio of about 
5-to-l. As Pebbles and Bamm-Bamm 
writhed on stage, a cadre of Komotion 
volunteers whipped themselves into a 
frenzy, barricading the band onstage 
with a massive sacrificial Pyramid of 
Folding Chairs. This seemed to pacify the 
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gods, who evidently decided against 
eating us. 

Thank God for the Local Yokel-A-Thon! 
The bass amps go bzzzz, the guitars go 
graaaaooownnnggg and all of a sudden 
the world makes sense again. There's 
nothing to plug a big gushing seam in 
reality like rock n' roll bands — especially 
ones with greasy animal-product-based 
names like Tallow and Blood Libel, not to 
mention Mourin' Champ. Our ontology 
was saved. 

Just in time for ontological anarchy! In 
association with MediaKaos, we'd agreed 
to schedule a February 6 lecture by Hakim 
Bey, author of T.A.Z., The Temporary 
Autonomous Zone, along with Robert 
Anton Wilson and a few others. Heck, we 
thought, let's throw in Rob Breszny; he's 
always good for a laugh. But who knew 
that as of that very moment. Time maga- 



zine was drafting an article on "Cyber- 
punk" that would drive every Tom, Rich- 
ard and Harriet to ourdoorstep in search 
of poetic terrorism and valet parking? 
(Oh, I suppose YOU knew all about it. 
Why didn't you tell us!?!). 

In any case, 'twasn't long before the 
main room was thickwith smokers, buzz- 
ers and posers. Fortunately, the talks 
were lively and engaging. Wilson 
rambled genially about Irish logic and 
UFOs as circumstantial evidence of the 
existence of parallel universes. Bey ex- 
plored the potential of marginal art and 
its revolutionary potential. Did you feel 
the love in the room? 

By the 1 3th, the TAZ dust had settled, and 
the pilgrims toddled back to their 'burbs, 
but the boyz and giriz N the hood hung on 
for the KUSFMission BandX-Travaganza. 
A united front of Mission and ex-Mission 
punx — including Corduroy, J-Church, 
Strowmon and The Gits — rocked the 
house to benefit the Coalition on 
Homelessness. No press passes, no pay- 
ola, just dreams, dreck and distortion... 
smells like burrito spirit, no? 

The following Friday, as defiant Earth 
First! activists awaited trial in Arizona, a 
proud gaggle of eco-friendly bands con- 
vened in our driveway to plan a musical 
reconnaissance mission. They'd all 
agreed to perform at our benefit, but 
everyone wanted to play first! Sinker 
ended up drawing the long straw, test- 
ing the shatter frequencies of our sky- 
lights with a wall of lemon-fresh noise. 
Next up. The Locals burrowed into vari- 
ous nooks and crannies of the stage and 



clanged away at a musical argument, 
which eventually gave way to a respect- 
ablecoverofQuietRiot's "Metal Health." 
Finally, a visibly fatigued Valerie Stadler 
of Spokepoker closed the show and still 
managed to deliver a characteristically 
heavy-handed, emotional performance. 
A special night. 

The premiere of Michael Clare's Ne- 
glected Giants Series, featuring solo 
performances by rock pioneers of the 
'60s, brought us a performance by Kevin 
Ayers, formerly of English art-rock band 
Soft Machine. The show brought out a 
fine crowd of mostly newcomers to 
Komotion, and gave us a glimpse of a 
nearly forgotten world of joy, art and 
song. Ayers' ethereal vocals shone with 
the air of twenty-five years of doing 
exactly what one loves. We never did 
score that line of coke he asked for, but 
did provide a friendly space and a re- 
ceptive audience. 

Question; what do you get when you mix 
three-chord guitar pop with queer erotic 
humor? Answer: Pansy Division. Add 
the facilities of Komotion, stir until shakin' 
and you end up with a new album, a 
record release party and an off-color 
cabaret, with a few transvestites thrown 
in on spec. The Hyperdrive Kittens 
opened the show with an odd mix of 
doo-wops and riding crops. The Pansies 
followed closely behind, complete with 
go-go dancers, suggestive Joe Camel 
props and 88 lines about 44 men. Sur- 
prise guests Tribe 8 had us climbing the 
walls with their defiant dyke-rock and 
masochist medleys. Oh, those nutty ho- 
mosexuals. What'll they think of next? 



Mat Callahan 


And what can you say about Daevid 
Allen , our second Neglected Giant? The 
psychic energies of this transcendental 
neo-psyche-Dada visionary were so im- 
palpably congested, our tiny stage in 
California simply would not contain the 
mirthful gestalt of his transcontinental 
aura. In other words, HE DIDN'T SHOW 
UP!! So we heard songs and watched 
videos about him instead. Ah, c'esf la 
vie. 

Fortunately, any performer deficit in- 
curred by the Daevid Allen no-show was 
quickly made up for at the first annual 
Kommie Awards in March. A heaping 
platter of sounds from the collective were 
offered up for the cause of keeping 
Komotion afloat. MC's Moe Dark and 
Li'l Mike presided over the evening, 
handing out solid gold-plated records, 
tapes and CD's to our unsung, un-sing- 
ing heroes as Plum, The Love Posse, A 
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Subtle Plague, The Bedlam Rovers and 
The Looters stood and did what they do 
most on the stage they know best. Not a 
bang, not a whimper, but a good time 
ne'ertheless. 

Some things will never change. Food 
Not Bombs will keep dodging cops and 
bureaucrats to feed the hungry, and 
MDC will keep playing Komotion any 
day of the week for the right cause. 
Father figure Dave often paused be- 
tween songs to promote FNB and/ or 
scold moshing huns. The sunglassed and 
sneering Gargoyles stuck to their tunes 
and got an A for effort. 

March 20; North of Market Planning 
Coalition Benefit... Hate Holiday, Ran- 
dom Violet. Loud music... queer vid- 
eos... women singing... men thrash- 
ing... bathroom sinkcracking... chinkin 


big-business armor spreading... Ten- 
derloin cheering... paragraph ending. 

On the 26th, we hosted a benefit for 
Homes Not Jails, a San Francisco squat- 
ters' group that takes over abandoned 
buildings and helps homeless people 
build collectively-run households. 
Sheesh... Komotion, Food Not Bombs, 
Homes Not Jails... maybe we should 
have called March our official "Benefits 
for Semi-Illegal Activities" month! Hey, 
as long as bands will oblige, we'll have 
a party for a good organization any 
day. This time, locals Corduroy and 
Little My were joined by late great up- 
state punks Nuisance, and a good hard 
time was had by all. 

And then we lost our cherry. Well, not 
literally, but the Dog Faced Hermans 
show was supposed to be the cherry on 





top of the March musical sundae, but 
they dissed us for a bigger club and, 
well, we lost it! We did enjoy hair-raising 
sets by Naked Aggression, Ovarian 
Trolleyand the Idiot Flesh Puppet Show, 
and possibly somebody else for all I can 
remember. Darn those Dutch! Over to 
you, Jeff... 

Komotion is one of those places where 
you get involved, get really involved, 
burn out, find yourself seeing a band in 
some other money-grubbing, people- 
as-potential-profit clubs, and get involved 
again. April 3 found me getting involved 
again after a few years of hibernation. 
Being more interested in the spirit of 
Komotion than any particular show, I 
arrived for my re-initiation shift well into 
the night. Rolling up to Komotion on my 
trusty old steed, I was rudely told by the 
door person that my bike was not wel- 
come inside. "What!?!" I replied. "I'm 
working here tonight, and there was a 
day when I worked here regularly. Fuck 
you!" Then, I raised my gaze above 
those denying my steed passage and 
saw a sea of bikes already inside. Any 
more bikes and not only could no other 
people fit inside, but those inside would 
have no escape should one of those 
infamous SF calamities to occur. "OK," I 
thought, "I guess this is one of those 
situations where in order to pull off an 
event that gives you warm fuzzies, one 
must draw the line," swallowing my an- 
ger and leaving my steed outside to 
graze on soot-covered foliage. 

So anyhows, the reason we had these 
dozens of bikes strewn about was be- 
cause we were having a benefit for SF's 


premiere bike messenger zine. Mercury 
Rising . Messengers are the closest thing 
most cities have to anarchists, and yet 
they all have these jobs doing shit work 
for the biggest corporate fucks in the 
world. It's such a beautiful contradiction. 
Praise all of them and their attitudes and 
their one-night art show with all its atti- 
tude: disgusting, disgusting, scrump- 
tiously disgusting crap all of it. Showing 
up late for the late bar shift that night I 
missed the Pleidians; spoken word by 
Dominique Lowell; and the short film 
Our Gay Brothers by Greta S. I did, 
however, catch The Proj who warmed 
me up to have my world rocked by the 
out-there, ain't-no-punk-rock-rehash L- 
Sid. Much, much praise to those boys 
and girls. 

Two weeks down the road on April 1 7 
Komotion hosted a show that, although 
fun and even soul-melting for many, 
myself included, was uncomfortable and 
intimidating for others. There's justsome- 
thing about a crowd full of men in Doc 
Martens, suspenders, sideburns and 
closely cropped hair that makes some 
types feel uncomfortable. I guess I've 
been around this particular crowd enough 
times not to take them seriously. Hope- 
fully what they do in back alleyways late 
at night isn't serious either.One thing, 
however, is true: they have excellent 
taste in music. Soul, early ska and oi 
were all to be represented. Johnny 
Peebucks and the Swinging Utters hit us 
with the oi, Los Rudiments the ska, but 
unfortunately those Motown sounds never 
made it because Durango 95 was afraid 
of Part Two of the previous week's she- 
nanigans (read: fight). They were re- 
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placed by Wise Young Truck who were 
received well by Komotion regulars, but 
didn't have the traditional poses down 
enough for some of the others. 

The night of Wednesday, April 21 sent 
Komotion into an almost too familiar 
state of turmoil that still hasn't been 
completely resolved. The problem wasn't 
the show, which was one of our best this 
year. The Gr'ups and the then pre-ac- 
claim Rancid opened up the show with 
high energy positive punk rock noise that 
set the stage for the always amazing and 
inspiring Citizen Fish. You know, the 
kind of show that leave some of us here 
at Komotion with very moist sticky 
crotches. 

However, that night it wasn't to be. It 
seemed like another example of the in- 
evitable frustrations you face when try- 
ing to channel the inherent "fuck-up-the- 
bullshit"-ness of youth into creative at- 


tempts at building positive alternatives to 
the bullshit you want to fuck up. 
During the show a handful of teenage 
punk squatters showed up and felt that 
we indeed had become the uptight 
bullshit that needed to be fucked up. 
Violence erupted in front of the space. 
Most inside never knew it happened and 
loved the show. Those of us involved 
with Komotion on a regular basis are 
still disturbed by it, trying to figure out 
what if anything it means. Komotion is 
trying to do both, but in doing so, per- 
haps we've become too attached to 
what we've created, too afraid of losing 
it. Then again, maybe not. 

On Earth Day, the old guard gathered 
after sunset to support the Abalone Alli- 
ance and Don't Waste California in their 
battle to protect the California desert 
from rad ioactive waste. We were treated 
to a kooky mix of tuneage — bluegrassy 
Vidalias, thrashy Jungle Juice and Nico- 
esque Lovely Lela — as well as a bounty 
of literature on the Alliance's pending 
lawsuit to protect California's Ward Val- 
ley from construction of a nuclear waste 
dump. In fact, we were so engrossed in 
the information that we failed to notice 
2wo Dominotorz as they disappeared 
into the night without performing their 
latest eco-rap. Too bad — their perfor- 
mance at Komotion earlier in the year 
was great! Maybe next time. 

As Earth Day celebrations continued in 
and around San Francisco, Komotion 
welcomed Gilli Smith, the ultimate space- 
princess-feminist-witch-mother. It was a 
pro-woman, space happymultimedia 
performance. We all felt healed in some 
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unspecific, hard to comprehend way. 
Opening the show was Kangaroo Moon, 
whose polycultural, multi-instrumental 
sounds were enjoyed by many. 

Trance. Frenzy. Magic Hands. A veri- 
table "We Are The World" of local 
virtuoso percussionists, integrating 
Middle Eastern, Senegalese, and North 
African traditions as Mary Ellen Donald, 
Fred Simpson, Wayne Dean, Robin 
Banks and members of Fork, A Subtle 
Plague, Tete Djun and others converged 
to play off each other's healing hands in 
loose, comfortable clothing. Skin vibes 
aplenty. 

Aweek later was "Rave? HA!," a bric-a- 
brac collection of bands with diverse 
styles, but unified under a certain sweaty, 
world-weary, backroom bar sensibility 
— Angel Corpus Christi with accordion 
and goofy lyrics; Little My with "thump- 
ing pop psychosis;" and A Subtle Plague 
with jarring time changes and timed- 
explosive screams. The kind of show that 
makes you wanna sink into one of the 
couches, nurse a beer and heckle. Dig? 

In sharp contrast to the easygoing charm 
of the previous weekend, the "Evening of 
Occultural Enrichment" showon May 2 1 
turned out to be one of the most fiercely 
debated events we've ever put on. The 
proposal came from the Temple ov 
Psychick Youth (TORY), a quasi-religious 
group formed in England by Genesis P. 
Orridge of Psychic TV, with a stack of 
oblique literature and a controversial 
history, including allegations of ritual 
child abuse. However, since most of the 
objections focused on Genesis himself — 


who has sincedisassociated himself from 
the group — we decided, after some 
discussion, to give the event a chance to 
stand for itself. 

The result was interesting, but overall 
pretty benign. Personally, the worst I 
could say about it was that it was a bit 
boring. Lots of poetry and ritual saging, 
but not much of a punch. Cota and 
Temporary Temple did get some inter- 
esting percussion/synth grooves going, 
but other than that the "enrichment" was 
pretty innocuous. Toward the end. Gen- 
esis himself arrived — uninvited, and in 
a drunken stupor — and proceeded to 
argue and make an ass of himself like a 
Christ-figure late for his own resurrec- 
tion. Guess it just goes to show that 



Bruce from Process 
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sometimes, even the "cutting edge" of nightwith moreofasocio-political punch, 
culture can appear quite dull indeed. buthey— that'swhytheycall itKomotion! 


May 22 brought with it an event focused 
on the release of Mat Callahan's book. 
Sex, Death and the Angry Young Man: 
Conversations with Riane Eisler and 
David Loye. Mat described his impetus 
for the work and answered questions 
from the audience. Also on hand was 
Freddie Baer, the book's designer and 
artist, along with some of her artwork. 
Longtime friend Steve Yericey opened 
the evening with his songs of loneliness, 
melancholy and hope. Weird start for a 



Vampyre Mike 


Rounding out the rocky month of May, 
bands and local tokers turned out in 
support of Pebbles T rippet, a local activist 
whose recent led to a constitutional chal- 
lenge to California law regarding the use 
of medical marijuana. A night of stimulus 
overload followed, with Primul thrash 
from Hugh, smokin' hits from Envelope, 
and enough buttons, pamphlets and stick- 
ers to choke a Horsey (who were too busy 
blowing out our monitors to notice). Kinda 
made you wanna take a shower or some- 
thing. 

To some, San Bruno Mountain is a local 
landmark and place to rip around on a 
bike. To the Bay Area's native Ohione 
tribe, it is a sacred place. June 5 was a 
benefit for the Ohione Alliance, a group 
fighting development on this sacred burial 
ground. Speakers included Espanola 
Jackson (Ohione representative for S.F.), 
and David Schooley, who underscored 
the importance of protecting the land by 
describing the beauty and history of the 
place. Celeste Conner's searing spoken 
word piece effectively skewered the use 
of the term "Indian," while Gina Pacaldo 
brought to our stage a performance of 
many characters and thoughts, of struggle 
and hope. Both the newly arranged X- 
Tal and hometown heroes the Bedlam 
Rovers were in fine form. 

Ah , yes, a music organizer's wet dream 
come true. It could have been a night- 
mare, but the impossible happened and 
we staged a twelve-band show that ended 
a fewminutes ahead of schedule. StandCo 
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Noise Coalition, the Santa 
Cruz music collective fea- 
tured in Maximum 
RocknRoll, had its first CD 
release party at Komotion 
on June 1 2. Twelve bands 
— three songs each, a 
great sampling of Santa 
Cruz's new music scene. 

Twelve bands — all punk- 
influenced, butall refresh- 
ing takes on a genre 
whose present revival is 
producing far too many 
stale generics. Twelve 
bands — check 'em out 
for yourself. Get the 
StandCo Noise Coalition compilation. 
Or don't. 

On June 1 9, having survived a variety of 
recent transformations and reconfig- 
urations, Komotion was able to celebrate 
its seven-year anniversary. That's right, 
you heard me — seven years! The event, 
though modestly attended, in no way 
failed to exemplify our diverse nature. 
Imagine, if you will, the grab-bag assort- 
ment offered to anyone lucky enough to 
make it: Shannon Callahan blowing the 
house away with two operatic pieces; 
Delta O'Hare showing some definite 
spoken-word teeth; Vampyre Mike bring- 
ing us his usual cracked, but on-target 
pearls of personal wisdom; Mat Callahan 
riffing and singing great new songs with 
his new band; Vim knocking out pre- 
apocalyptic funk; and the Badlam Cov- 
ers, performing tunes across an ab- 
surdly wide musical spectrum (and all 
the while looking real familiar). I'm tell- 
ing you... you should have been there! 


A world of music and art. A world of 
ignorance and suffering. Ever wonder 
how to bridge the gap? The Coalition for 
the Creative Arts does. They've brought 
together bands, poets, rappers and 
performance artists to organize commu- 
nity outreach programs in city schools. 
We figured that a project that just keeps 
soundin' better deserved a show that just 
keeps on gettin' louder. We began with 
videos and poetry, then heard the harsh 
pluckings of Stickleback. The Clarke 
Nova followed close behind with a boom- 
slangin' 1 8 wheels, clearing all four 
lanes for big-bang theorists Hate 
Holiday. 

"Hey, remember the benefit for... 
frnzash-malappas?" . . . "Huh?!? 
Whad-dayatawkin' about?" . . ."Ahem. 

I said, do you remember the benefit 
for... friendsajimalapbas?" . . ."Friends 
of Jim Lappas?!? Who the hell is Jim 
Lappas !?!"... "Friends of the Chimalapas, 
you nimrod! They provide medical sup- 
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work. Celeste herself per- 
formed "Erosion," incor- 
porating personal his- 
tory and dance in a very 
moving piece. Local 
ranter extraordinaire 
Joie Cooke lit the stage 
on fire with a variety of 
ditties, showing just why 
she's known as one of 
the best around. Jill St. 
Jacques, Therese Gehri 
and Joshua Michele 
Ross offered a perfor- 
mance that traced the 
issues of gender and the 
boundaries set among 
us. Another special 
night. 

plies and organizational materials to For those of you who don t remember, 
help the Zoque Indians maintain posses- July was a crazy month for Bay Area 

sion of the Chimalapas rainforest of abortion rights. Operation Rescue 

central Mexico!"... "Oh, you mean that launchedamajoroffensiveagainstclin- 
show with The Buckets and Ed's Re- ics in San Jose, primarily as a media 
deeming Qualities. Yeah ... i liked those stunt. Thousands of pro-choice activists, 
bands, especially Ed's. They seemed like many of them trained and organized by 

sort of a rootsy They Might Be Giants the Bay Area Coalition for Our Repro- 

without the drum machine, /know?"... ductive Rights (BACORR), descended 

"Right. And did you learn a lot about the on the city to defend the clinics in a 

rainforest?"... "Aw, yeah, sure. Good massive campaign that easily engulfed 

cause. Great Mexican beer, too. Buuurp!" that of the pro-lifers. Course, some of 

us had to stick around S.F. to hold the 

Hmm. "Spoken word." For many, the benefit to pay BACORR's rent! Fortu- 

term con jures up images of slow-moving nately, the ladies from local club sensa- 

evenings of whining people, crass di- tion Cockpit were only too happy to 

dacticism, and wondering whatto do for oblige, donning maternity dresses and 

the rest of the night. Not so, said Celeste nurses' uniforms just for the occasion. 

Conner, organizing an event around (Yes, I know you're not supposed to 

that very genre, but managing to thwart write about female musicians by de- 

most of those preconceptions. We were scribing their outfits, but this is a specid 

treated to an evening of truly inspired case, OK?). Men arrived with skirts and 





around their necks, thanks to the exquis- 
ite baked-clay jewelry of Gimili and 
Laida. Mr. Jones and the Previous, a 
skintight blues-rock combo from Los 
Angeles featuring singer-songwriter 
Andras Jones, opened the night with an 
impressive Komotion debut, followed by 
acoustic duo Torch Ginger. An evening 
of righteous angers (or was it anxious 
writers?). 

We interrupt this Newz and Reviewz to 
bring you this special message from the 
Attitude Broadcast System. Please listen 
carefully: Hey there, glamour boys and 
butch girls — Miss Justice here! And 
where were YOU on the nightof July 24? 
Ifyouweren'tatthe Drag and Butch Ball, 
you'd best have a damn good alibi! So 
let's just see you kiss the hem o' my skirt 
and tell me all about it. Mmm-hmm... 
boys in bikinis... girls with goatees. . . not 
many takers on the emergency cross- 
dressers' booth. . . my God, you're bluff- 


ing! Simply EVERYBODYwas there (and 
they can't deny it cuz we got pictures!). 
Why, you even missed "chick with a 
dick" Rodney O'Neal Austin and her 
rippin' country cabaret! Oh, I s'pose 
your strap-on turned into a pumpkin at 
midnight, but that's no excuse! You've 
been a very bad babe, and Miss Justice 
is not amused! Now hit the floor and 
gimme 20... mmm, very good! OK, my 
turn... Thank you. We now return you to 
Newz and Reviewz. 

That night of costume and context was 
followed up quite nicely with the latest 
Komotion Guitar Night, that marathon 
solo showcase that strips away the flash 
and spectacle of the guitar hero and 
asks the basic question: does it does or 
does it don't be jammin'? Joe Gore = 
master ofavant-noisewith a bluesy bite. 
David Phillips = elegant, ambient washes 
of pedal steel. Mirv= plays with a dildo; 
nuff said. Jim Campilongo = ever-smooth 


John, Celeste, Mott, Fred and Jeff at the Drag and Butch Ball 
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left with vulvas operator with pick and 
slide. Charlie Hunter = be-bop happen- 
ing with blue chords over Pastorius lows. 
Better not to talk it to death. 

The area around 1 6th Streetand Valencia 
used to be, indisputably, part of the 
mostly Latino Mission District. Traces still 
remain, but over the last five years it has 
changed dramatically. Although many 
of the new businesses and the collegiate 
crowd or even the artists and queer 
crowds don't discuss this change much, 
Komotion felt it needed to create or 
somehow be involved in a forum dealing 
with this issue. August 7 was our first 
attempt at this, an event titled "What's 
Our Mission?" 

For many of us at Komotion this night 
exemplified what Komotion strives for. 
The show, in the opinion of most I talked 
to, had a unified positive vibe. It started 
with R.I.P., a powerful expressive video 
dealing with crack in SF projects, as well 
as a second video on homelessness and 
squatting in SF. Next was spoken word 



Lisa Palty 


with Peter Plate, Devorah Majors, and 
Alejandro Murguia. Then we had music 
by MalamboKombo, Kofy Brown MC, 
and J-Church. The money made went to 
La Casa de las Madres, a shelter for 
battered women and children. 

Most people at Komotion see the issue as 
a struggle to retain the Mission District's 
ethnic, political, and working-class fla- 
vor as it goes through the changes that 
time inevitably brings. Of course, there 
are those who would see a largely white 
artists' collective like Komotion as part of 
the problem. In the long run, though, the 
current crop of artists and hipsters mi- 
grating to the Mission will be judged on 
its ability to learn from and contribute to 
the existing multicultural community, 
rather than displace it or take it over. 
Hopefully, events like this are a step in 
the right direction. 

Q: Why would two relatively unknown 
bands from Santa Rosa want to play in 
San Francisco? A: Have you ever been 
to Santa Rosa? Hence, the 707 Sock 
Hop. Wacky neo-ska from the Con- 
spiracy. Bang-bang Maxwell's silver 
hammer from Bracket. Slithering shirtless 
babecore from Daddy's Protein. Asharp 
cheddar, with Frisco sourdough baked 
right in. Not bad for $5. 

The third annual screening of Richard 
Gaikowski's Punk Film Festival went 
pretty much like the lasttwo: nice crowd, 
young and old faces, same fine films. It's 
interesting to see such ongoing interest 
in the static early history of punk, as well 
as the skewed perspectives offered by 
the various claymation, video, b/ w and 
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color renditions of early American punk 
and new wave. There is an element of 
sadness in viewing footage of such long- 
defunct punk institutions as the Farm and 
the Mabuhay Gardens; however, that 
flash of inspiration in young eyes trans- 
fixed by the films is always a sweet 
marvel to behold. 

Tragedy struck Komotion on August 28. 
Just hours before he was to perform at 
the celebrated "Save the Foreskins" ben- 
efit for the anti-circumcision group 
NOHARMM, unseen forces converged 
on Komo krony Jess Grant and stripped 
him of his beloved band. Grant's Tomb. 
Evidently, the drummer broke his back 
and took a rain check. Undaunted, Jess 
took it like a man, strapping on an 
acoustic guitar and taking the stage. 
After a while, we got used to the sight of 
our friend on stage without the ring of 
rhythm section that once encircled his 
person. Double entendres aside, we en- 
joyed a cool night of folk songwriters 
Jano Brindisi, Dave Lippman, Stephen 
Coyle and Lisa Palty. 

September 3 carried the fine Komotion 
tradition of quality events with strange 
titles as Komotion co-presented THIS. 
No, not "this." THIS. Did you see THIS? 
No? You missed THIS? Too bad! THIS 
featured the premiere of Silence, an 
original one-act play by Christopher 
Schnieders — an earthy, trippy take on 
youth, love, sex and urban blight that 
basically floored the capacity crowd. 
Schnieders himself MCed the evening, 
which incorporated everything from solo 
dance by Amanda Goldman to garage 
rock by Gigs to insane tape loops by Eric 



Wayne at the Temp Autonomous Zone 


Curkendall. After the play (and a pal- 
ate-cleansing DJ break), THIS house band 
Mol Triffid slammed the stragglers with 
a rhythm section powerful enough to 
turn goat piss into gasoline. THIS was 
deep. THIS was loud. THIS was a hit! 

THIS was a tough act to follow, and the 
"Heaving In Tongues" show fell to the 
occasion. Flat. On its ass, then its knees, 
and finally its face. What followed was 
a sequence of jazz standards narrated 
by various intoxicated divorced yuppie 
men. Nice bunch of guys, but "adventur- 
ous and bringing forth special talent?" I 
dunno. Even the Pyramid of Folding 
Chairs didn't save them. 

Queer Media Chaos. After weeks of 
postcards, P.O. Boxes, phone messages 
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and pleadings, Komotion's exhibition of 
queer independent media finally sur- 
faced on September 1 1 . The Queer Zine 
Fair featured an impressive array of 
transgender, bisexual, lesbian and gay- 
oriented zines from the Bay Area, mostly 
of the amateur, erotic, personal/ political 
variety. Though some were overpriced 
and/or too gossipy for my taste, the zines 
offered a refreshing blasts of the person- 
ality, militancy and sleaze that's all but 
disappeared from our pricey and preten- 
tious gay ghetto. 

Later in the evening, we enjoyed a few 
brief sketches by Kershmackita!, a local 
comedy/ performance art troupe featur- 
ing "two fat fags and a skinny white trash 
girl carrying on." Sean's monologue on 
the death of a drag queen junkie was an 
especially moving satire. The Bucktooth 
Varmints knocked us out with "dyke-a- 


billy," an unholy alliance of country, surf, 
and sex-positive butch attitude. Fi- 
nally, Oregonian pilgrims Oswald Five- 
O hit us with your basic premium punk 
rock. Kind of a financially lean event 
(zine editors got in free), but still a great 
opportunity to bring people and re- 
sources together. 

On the 1 8th, a contingent of brightly 
colored extraterrestrials from Planet 6 
Sound arrived at our doorstep, draped 
a parachute from corners of the ceiling 
and took over, laying claim to our entire 
warehouse as a "Temp Autonomous 
Zone." A description of the events that 
followed depends on who you talk to. 
Was it a mystery? A joy? A hassle? A 
dream? A nightmare? One thing's cer- 
tain: the people who put it on assured us 
that it was "not a rave." 

Process blabbed and bleated with drum 
machines, visuals and mayhem. Flesh 
and Blood Mystery Theatre followed 
with a series of short modern dance 
pieces in the Japanese Butoh tradition. 
The jerky, contorted movement style of 
the painted, semi-nude troupe seemed a 
bit understated by Butoh standards, but 
still was a real walk on the wild side for 
us and the assembled "nota rave" crowd. 
Then, after an hour of wanking by a 
certain unnamed "nota band" band, the 
DJs and lightshowtookoffwith a friendly 
mix of THUMP-THUMP-THUMP-THUMP 
bootytainment. Celeste and I liked it, 
anyway. . . 

Let's face it. S.F. nightclubs have one 
thing in common: nice places to visit, but 
would you want to make your living 
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there? In response to the exploitative, 
dead-end nature of the local club scene, 
the Worker-Run Nightclub Collectivewas 
formed to pursue the creation of a collec- 
tively owned and operated music venue 
and union hall, in conjunction with the 
local chapterofthe Industrial Workers of 
the World. Those who attended the Sep- 
tember 25 benefit got a taste of the spirit 
and flavor of truly underground nightlife 
as locals Chuck Prophet & Stephanie 
Finch, Flophouse and A Subtle Plague 
turned in free performances to help get 
the project off the ground. A warm, 
family-type atmosphere prevailed as 
Chuck sat in with the other performers on 


his trusty, melody-making axe-for-hire. 
No one got rich,noone got poor, but we 
covered the rent when they paid at the 
door! 

Till next time, if you don't like theshowz 
(or the newz and reviewz), kome down 
and make some of your own! 

— Judge, John Zaro, & Jeff den Breeder 

(All photographs throughout Newz & 
Reviewz by Sally Allemang.j 


Flesh & Blood Mystery Theater 
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ARTIST INFO 

The DAT recordings on this sound 
magazine are done live by hanging 
fwo microphones from fhe ceiling of our 
performance space. What you hear is 
exactly what happened that night. 

Chuck Prophet & Stephanie Finch — 

Called in at the last minute for a benefit. 
Chuck and Stephanie ripped through 
another of thei r outstanding sets of heart- 
felt songs. In many permutations (from 
Green on Red to Creatures of Habit) 
these guys always deliver as evidenced 
by this version of John Prine's "Sleepy 
Eyed Boy." Check out their shows and 
numerous recorded works. Thanks 
again for a great clutch performance! 

Kofy Brown MC — Fronting a power- 
house band of bass, guitar and drums 
Kofy got the people on their feet and 
kept them there throughout her high 
energy show. The groove was definitely 
there (who needs samples when you 
got this happening?!?) and the mes- 
sage came on strong. Kofy has a record 
out {Kofy Brown A^IC, She's Butter] and 
can be contacted at: Simba Music Man- 
agement — 510 763-6670. Oh, and 
we DO hear you Kofy! 

VIM — This trio sort of came out of 
nowhere (LA, I think?!?) and joined in the 
celebration of Komotion's seventh anni- 
versary. Like turning over an ace when 
you got a king showing in blackjack, the 


group provided one of those great mo- 
ments we at Komotion get discovering 
something really good. This song Angel 
and more of their fine material is des- 
tined to be out on record. 

Badlam Covers — Just before rushing 
off to another gig as themselves ( The 
Bedlam Rovers — get it, nudge, nudge, 
wink, wink, get it . . .) this glorious 
ensemble, augmented by Fred Cirillo 
on accordion, played a rousing set of 
Edith Piafand beyond. Somehow, their 
rendition of New York, New York (and 
the uptown, between song patter) de- 
manded to be enshrined here in this 
collection! More, more! 

Shannon Callahan — Grand opera at 
Komotion?!? Well . . . yes, as a matter 
of fact. When someone can actually do 
it it's quite fitting, actually. This young 
woman is now studying in Florence but 
was kind enough to come down into 
the smoke-filled bowels of bohemia (or 
so the media tell us) to sing Puccini. 
Wow! No mics? Who needs 'em with 
pipes like these. Thanks to the accom- 
panist, Mark Wyman, them 88's never 
sounded so good! 

Mr. Jones and the Previous — This 
band from LA, were on the road sup- 
porting thei r new CD when they played 
our place. They're hot, as this track 
amply demonstrates, and they're out 
there touring all the time. They're defi- 
nitely into the DIY ethic and if you like 
this track. Rip It Away, there's more like 
it on their CD: which you can get by 
contacti ng them at: 8306 Wilsh i re Blvd . , 
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Beverly Hills, CA 9021 1 or call 213 
896-9587 

David Phillips — A fine steel guitarist 
and all around musician, David has 
recorded with Tom Waits, the Potato 
Eaters, Stephen Yerkey and others. He 
did his first ever solo performance at 
Komotion's second Guitar Night. This 
version oftheMingusclassic "Goodbye 
Porkpie Hal" is truly a one of a kind 
treasure. Look for David's work wher- 
ever you can find it. So sweet. For 
more info contact us. 

Jim Campilongo — The adjective that 
always springs to mind to describe 
Jim's playing is soulful. Playing in 
numerous musical settings from funkto 
country, his sound is always identifi- 
able, tasteful and true. This solo rendi- 
tion of Tahitian Skies (by R. Flacke) is 
no exception. Contact Komotion to get 
in touch with Jim. 

Tribe 8 — What does one say about 
Tribe 8?!? Will it offend them to say 
they're the Rolling Stones of the 90s? 
Talk about attittude . . .this band con- 
nects with their audience like a plug in a 
socket. They've got a couple records out 
and they've toured the US and Europe. 
Lesbos, dykes, muff divers, butch punks 
— lickety split, you run out of adjec- 
tives; the bottom line is, they rock! 

Devorah Major — Devorah graces our 
pages with in tune, on key and our tape 
with newscast . She reads regularly 
throughout the Bay Area and gave this 
gripping performance at the What's 


Our Mission? show. Devorah delivers the 
word! She has a tape available, fierce// 
love , and it can be procured through us or 
by contacting herdirectly by writing: devorah 
major PO Box 42364 SF, CA 941 02 

Pansy Division — Jesse Helms beware - 
Pansy Division are "the Butt-Fuckers of Rock 
and Roll." Jon sings lead and plays guitar, 
Chris is on bass and backing vocals and 
David bangs on drums. Whether it's attack- 
ing homophobia or just singing paeans of 
joy to hot dude sex, these guys make no 
bones about their Queer agenda. 

Mono Blonco/The Fandango Project — 

Hailing from southern Vera Cruz, Mexicao, 
Mono Blanco specializes in a style of folk- 
loric dance music known as Son Jarocho. 
The Fandango Project is a group of Bay 
Area teenagers underthedirection ofteacher 
and guitarist Eugene Rodriguez who have 
been studying in Mexico with Mono Blanco. 
Rounding out the ensemble are Mono 
Blanco's director Gilberto Gutierrez and 
Nigerian drummer Joni Haastrup. Fea- 
tured instruments include Vera Cruz harp, 
guitarra de son, jarana, and qui jada (don- 
key jawbone), along with dancers per- 
forming a zapateado. "Son Jarocho." 

The Gits — Starting out from Ohio in the 
mid 80's these sniveling rat faced kids 
rocked. The mindless random violence of 
America has stolen Mia Zapata (vocals) 
from us forever. We'll not soon forget the 
Gits' power and passion so well repre- 
sented here in "Another Shot of Whiske/' 
from their Komotion show. Thankyou Matt, 
Steve, Joe and Mia, wherever you are. 
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KOMOTION 

KATALOG 

Komotion International (the album) 

A collection of music and spoken word 
performances from some of the SF Bay 
Area's best! Diverse and provocative 
work by Beatnigs, Yeastie Giriz, Peter 
Plate, Don Bajema, Looters, Alejandro 
Murguia, World Entertainment War, Po 
Go Bo, Penelope Houston, Ogie Yocha, 
Snakewalk, and Sister Double Happi- 
ness. $9.00/£7 LP & Cassette 

Komotion International II (the album, 
CD & cassette) A year in the making! The 
latest collection of music and spoken 
word from emerging talents: Consoli- 
dated, Michael Franti (formerly with 
Beatnigs) and Charlie Hunter, Political 
Asylum, Bedlam Rovers, Josef Brinckman, 
Sachiko & Culture Shock, Fuzz Factor, 
Enormous Ensemble, Pamela Z, Vampyre 
Mike, Patricia Reagan, Grotus, Eskimo, 
and Steve Yerkey. $12.00/£10 CD, 
$9.00/£7 LP & Cassette 

Komotion International Volume III will 
be available in early 1 994. Contact us 
for more info on what promises to be our 
best compilation yet. 

Komotion Live & Kicking Sound Magazine 

A collection of "sound magazines, " each 
of which includes a printed magazine 


and a digitally recorded cassette of live 
performances at Komotion. 

Komotion Live & Kicking Sound Mag #1 

The print magazine is 48 illustrated 
pages and includes an introduction by 
Mat Callahan, new fiction by Don 
Bajema, statements by a Gl resister to 
the Gulf War and a political prisoner in 
the LJS, book reviews, newz and reviewz 
and more. The 60-minute cassette in- 
cludes performances by Primus, Looters, 
Zvuki Mu (from Russia), Pamela Z and 
nine other acts. Art by Freddie Baer, 
Voodoo Chile, the Culture Industry and 
more! $9/£7 ppd. 

Komotion Live & Kicking Sound Mag #2 

The print magazine is 52 illustrated 
pages with opinions and analysis of the 
Gulf War and resistance to it by Mat 
Callahan, Josef Brinckmann and others, 
fiction by Margot Pepper, memorial 
pieces to Big Jim Lindstrom, newz and 
reviewz and more. The 60-minute cas- 
sette includes performances by 
Snakewalk, Citizen Fish, Chumba- 
wamba, X-Tal, Michael Franti and 
Charlie Hunter, Steve Yerkey and Chuck 
Prophet, and six other acts. Art by Sal 
Garcia and all the usual suspects. $9/ 
£7 ppd. 

Komotion Live & Kicking Sound Mag #3 

The print magazine is 60 illustrated 
pages featuring the first part of an exclu- 
sive interview with Riane Eisler (author 
of The Chalice and the Blade], an article 
by Robin Banks, poetry, newz and 
reviewz and more. The 60-minute cas- 
sette includes performances by The Ex, 
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Beat Happening, Buckethead, Lights In 
A Fat City, Barbara Manning and nine 
other acts. Art by Freddie Baer, Phil 
Lollar and others. $9/£7 ppd. 

Komotion Live & Kicking Sound Mag #4 

The print magazine is 56 illustrated pages 
featuring the second half of the Riane 
Eisler interview, Debbie Moore of the X- 
Plicit Players on art and sexuality, poetry 
by Mat Callahan, newzand reviewz,and 
a detailed account of a pol ice crackdown 
onourperformancespaceinMarch 1 992 
(don't worry, we bounced back!). The 60- 
minute cassette includes performances by 
Bedlam Rovers, Josef Brinckmann, Canto 
America, Spot 1019, Zircus and eight 
other acts. Art by Freddie Baer, Doug 
Minkler and others. $9/£7 ppd. 

Komotion Live & Kicking Sound Mag #5 

The print magazine is 52 illustrated pages 
featuring a report from the International 
Minoan Celebration of Partnership by 
Mat Callahan, fiction by Phil Lollar, ar- 
ticles on participatory democracy and 
the education of girls, poetry by Larry 
Oberc, newz and reviewz and more. 
The 60-minute cassette includes perfor- 
mances by Green Day, Genuine 
Diamelles, A Subtle Plague, Julie Queen, 
Salsa 24 and five other acts. Art by 
Freddie Baer, Doug Minkler and others. 
$9/£7 ppd. 

NotiveTongue Released on the 500- 
year anniversary of Columbus' inva- 
sion, this is a multicultural spoken word 
journey featuring Alejandro Murguia, 
Al Robles, David Volpendesta, Ana 
Castillo, Q.R. Hand, Xam Cartier, Jack 


Hirschman and Janice Mirikitani. Re- 
corded at Komotion and embellished 
with full-color graphics by Sal Garcia. 
$9/£7 cassette. 

Flashpoint — The Video Directed by 
Mary Liz Thompson, this is a full-length 
visualization of the world at flashpoint 
with the Looters' Flashpoint LP as the 
soundtrack. Colliding images and inter- 
views with the band and others make 
this essential viewing. $1 7/£1 6 (There 
is also a documentary video available 
about Komotion itself. For the cost of a 
blank VHS tape, reproduction and ship- 
ping, we will copy and send it). Please 
note: these are U.S. video format only! 

Also available are recordings (CD, 
Cassette and, in some cases. Vinyl) by 
the following member bands; Looters, 
Bedlam Rovers, A Subtle Plague, Plum, 
and Strawman 

To order any of our merchandise, write 
to: 

Spirit Music Industries 
P.O. Box 170195 
San Francisco, CA 941 1 7 

In Europe send orders to: 

AK Distribution 
22 Lutton Place 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
EH8 9PE 
Great Britain 

All prices are postage paid 
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MEMBERSHIP 

INFORMATION 

Komotion is an artists' collective, an alterna- 
tive, an experiment . . . We are a diverse 
group of musicians, writers, artists and engi- 
neers seeking to create an environment that 
inspires and informs. Our multi-purpose arts 
center is home to some 40 musicians who 
perform, rehearse and record here. Our 
evening events, run by all-volunteer labor, 
are adventurous and bring forward special 
talent. We have presented music of all 
kinds, art, poetry, film, theatre, video and 
dance, as well as hosted numerous benefits. 
Our engineers produce many recordings 
by emerging Bay Area artists in our 16- 
track studio. A core of writers works on our 
magazine, which provides a forum for 
debate around cultural and political issues. 

Membership. Komotion has a current mem- 
bership of about 300 locally and another 
1 00 or so internationally. At this point, our 
events are not "membership only" but be- 
coming a member is an expression of sup- 
port fora center of this kind. On our tenuous 
budget, we need your support to continue. 
Becoming a member means contributing 
money or something needed for the Klub's 
operation. 

$5 Membership. Receives monthly sched- 
ule in mail. 

$ 1 0 Membership. Receives monthly sched- 
ules in the mail, and your Komotion card 
gets you a discount to shows (except for 


some benefits and touring groups). Good 
for one year. 

$20 Membership. Includes the above plus 
a subscription to Komotion Live & Kicking 
sound magazine. 

$50 Membership. Includes all of the above, 
plus free admission to all events for a year. 
Primarily this is for people who want to 
(and are able to) more fully support our 
efforts as "sustaining" members. 

Donations of any amount are welcome 
and extremely helpful since we rely solely 
on your support. Make checks out to 
"Komotion." (Note: if you would like to 
make a tax-deductible donation, checks 
should be made out to "Bay Area Center 
for Art and Technology.") 

How We Operate. Komotion doesn't pay 
the performers, except to cover their ex- 
penses. The door charge, drinks, etc., are 
so low that we can only cover the rent and 
basic expenses out of the events. Even 
without money, however, many new acts 
and established artists have chosen to 
perform here. Being artists ourselves, we 
put great care into the sound and other 
aspects of the facility, to create the best 
possible experience for performer and 
audience alike. The actual scheduling of 
events, editing of the magazine, etc., is 
done by committee in a kind of anarchistic 
fashion. We find things to be livelier with 
as few rules and policies as possible. 

For more information, 

call (41 5) 648-4923 or write to us at: 

KOMOTION INTERNATIONAL 

P.O. BOX 410502 

SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94141-0502 
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